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NOTES 
Tue St. Pancras election resulted in a Gladstonian gain. 
The majority is not large, and there is no need for the 
wringing of hands or the tearing of hair. for there is every 
reason to believe that at the general election Mr. Graham, 
if the register is properly seen to betweenwhiles, will re- 
gain the seat for his party. Mr. Leighton’s candidature 
was the result of bad management, and though he deprived 
Mr. Graham of only twenty-nine of those who actually 
voted, it is certain that his foolish performance was the 
cause of abstentions enough to have turned the election. 
Again, the register was not in good order: the Conserva- 
tives worked hard during the period between the vacancy 
and the polling day, but that did not make up for previous 
lethargy and incompetence. The lesson of St. Pancras is 
old, but it seems hard to learn. It is Register, Register, 

Register. That, and nothing else. 


Tue first ‘scene’ of the session occurred yesterday 
week in the House of Commons, and was indeed an ex- 
hibition of what Lord George Hamilton subsequently 
called ‘ political blackguardism.’ Mr. Labouchere called 
the attention of the House to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the ‘ West-End seandals.’ He roundly 
accused the law officers of the Crown of letting one 
man escape, and of getting others to hold their tongues, 
and in particular alleged that Lord Salisbury had con- 
nived at the flight of one suspect of high rank. This was 
denied on Lord Salisbury’s authority ; but Mr. Labouchere 
(who has since declared that Lord Salisbury’s specialty is 
lving) refused to accept the Premier's word, and, for 
persisting in his refusal to do what went against ‘his 
conscience,’ was named by the Chairman, and suspended 
fora week. We do not know if Mr. Courtney had any 
exact precedent for the course he took ; if not, he has 
established a most excellent one. In spite of a. still 
more explicit denial by the Prime Minister himself in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone will bring the matter 
before the House again next week. Yet courtesy be- 
tween the two Houses is surely almost as important a 
matter as courtesy among the members of the same House. 





Tne debate on the Report of the Special Commission 
began on Monday night. Mr. Smith in an unpretending 
but temperate and judicious speech brought forward his 
motion that the judges be thanked for their labours, and 
their Report be inscribed in the journals of the House. 
He reminded his hearers that an inquiry of some sort 
had been desired by the Opposition, and contended that 
for the House to accept the result of the inquiry it had 
instituted was the only natural and proper course. ‘To 
discover the truth, not to punish, had been the aim of 
the investigation: an excellent reason for restricting the 
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scope of his motion. Mr. Gladstone followed with a 
speech of an hour and three-quarters, into which he threw 
an extraordinary amount of vehemence and_ physical 
energy ‘even for him’ (as the journals say). He has 
certainly not been so effective for some time ; but effec- 
tiveness and vehemence, and even physical energy, ill 
concealed the miserable weakness of his case. 


AFTER an effusive tribute to the impartiality of the 
judges, Mr. Gladstone maintained that many of the issues 
on which they expressed an opinion (such as the cause of 
crime in Ireland) were in no degree judicial. and described 
the unadorned statement that Pigott’s letter was a forgery 
as ‘an unbalanced judgment—a disproportionate assign- 
ment of blame.’ He then proceeded to vindicate those 
who denied all moral authority to the Act of Union. 
That Act, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘was the offspring of tyranny, 
of massacre, of bribery, of fraud.’ With tenfold greater 
reason might a Jacobite in the 45 have impugned the 
establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty. Would Mr. 
Gladstone on that account have let him go unhanged ? 
Then followed an elaborate exposition of the ‘ chapel-bell ’ 
theory of politics: but for agitation, but for outrage, there 
would have been no Land Act in 1881,—and in the same 
breath a compliment to Mr. Parnell for keeping the 
‘wild justice’ of a popular movement within bounds. 





In short (this is what Mr. Gladstone’s argument comes 
to) the charges found proved against Mr. Parnell and his 
followers are ten years old. Everybody knew of them: 
the Conservative Government of 1885 knew of them as 
well as any one else when it saw fit to enter into negotia- 
tions with Mr. Parnell. As for the ‘ personal’ charges 
found untrue, Mr. Gladstone denounced them in vigorous 
language, and implored the House, by accepting his 
amendment, to ‘grant this late, this miserable, this per- 
haps scanty reparation of an enormous and unheard-of 
wrong, under which, remember, Mr. Parnell was well 
content to groan for more than a year. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who spoke next, pulled to pieces the old 
fable of the Conservative intrigue with Mr. Parnell, quot- 
ing Mr. Parnell's denial, and so covering Sir William 
Harcourt with confusion that, after trying to bandy words 
with the Chair, he walked out of the House in a towering 
passion. After that the debate became dull, nor did it 
improve on Tuesday, when Mr. Lockwood and the Home 
Secretary were the chief speakers, and Mr. Harrington 
too tried to let off a number of damp fireworks in the shape 
of telegrams between Mr. Soames and certain notorious 
representatives of the American-Irishry. 





Tue debate on the Parnell Commission was continued 
on Thursday by Professor Bryce, who defended rebellion 
and treason; and by Sir Charles Russell, who surprised 
his friends by talking of this ‘bootless and purposeless 
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discussion,’ and who then said that whenever the judges 
agreed with him (which is seldom enough) they were 
three Daniels come to judgment, and whenever they did 
not they were partial and prejudiced administrators of 
justice. The speech of the Attorney-General, after brush- 
ing aside personal attacks, leaves the matter exactly as he 
put it at Oxford, and the question as to why Mr. Parnell 
walked out of Court is still as difficult to answer as any 
put to the ‘patriots.’ Colonel Saunderson said that to 
meet allegations by simply shouting ‘ Pigott the forger ’ 
would not diminish the record of crime, and would not 
free the Parnellite party from the overwhelming condem- 
nation of every right-thinking man. 





Speakine at Wolverton last Saturday, Lord Spencer 
criticised the report of the Special Commission with more 
candour and impartiality than are usually displayed on the 
Gladstonian platform. He admitted that no fair-minded 
man’ could believe that The Times knew the notorious 
letters to be a forgery, a concession which implicitly con- 
demns language like Sir William Harcourt’s ; he said that 
he had never hesitated to express his abhorrence of boy- 
cotting and intimidation, or to denounce many of the 
actions of individuals connected with the Land League : 
and he referred to a speech of his own in which he had 
described the Nationalists as using language and argument 
‘which were unjustifiable as they were unfounded, as 
having sometimes, ‘ perhaps on financial grounds,’ been 
silent when their words might have had great influence on 
the state of the country, and as having for their own 
legitimate ends employed men guilty of illegal acts. 
What more damning array of charges could be brought 
against a political faction? And yet Lord Spencer had to 
give the orthodox Gladstonian complexion to his utter- 
ance by throwing in the threadbare sophistries (which a 
clever man would have known to be dishonest) about the 
Nationalists having been weaned through: Mr. Parnell 
from a love of physical force to constitutional methods, 
and—(strange inconsistency !)—about the necessity of 
physical force in great popular movements. 





Wuat with secret conspiracies and open attacks on 
the part of its own subjects and its neighbours, the exist- 
ence of the Principality of Bulgaria is a kind of political 
miracle. And a miracle, it seems, it is to continue to 
be. Prince Ferdinand’s Government has just escaped—if 
it has escaped—the danger of being blown into space 
by the Panitza Plot, the investigation of which is said to 
be revealing the clearest complicity on the part of Russian 
officials. All this is but an additional reason why Russia 
should wish this barrier removed. The Bulgarian question 
cannot much longer be ignored merely by ignoring the 
‘Coburger. The Philippopolis Government has, indeed, 
wakened up the diplomatists, by applying at Constantinople 
and elsewhere for formal recognition. An independent 
Bulgaria might be Turkey’s best buttress; but the Porte 
does not always know wisdom, and cannot always act 
upon what wisdom it has. Russia is ready to move heaven 
and earth and regions under ground to baulk the desires 
of Prince Ferdinand and M. Stambouloff; and there is 
Servia, or Austria speaking through Servia, to reckon with. 
So Bulgaria is only being answered with snubs. 





M. Tirarp’s Cabinet has slipped a considerable way 
towards the Left during the past week ; and it is all the 
nearer to the abyss that waits for all French Ministries. 
M. Constans, the hated of the Clericals, and the latest 
rescuer of the Republic from the fell powers of Boulan- 
gism and Reaction, has quarrelled with and left his col- 
leagues, and they lean on M. Bourgeois-—a broken reed— 
instead, The Government majority has sunk in a test 
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division below fifty, the defections representing Moderate 
Republicans, who think that M. Tirard has shifted too fay 
towards the Left, and Radicals, who think that he has not 
shifted far enough. Troublesome questions are crying for 
notice—the Duc d’Orléans, the Labour Conference, and 
the Budget, among them. France is spending too much, 
yet cannot reduce her expenditure. The desire for ‘ peace, 
retrenchment, and reform’ may be strong, but the power 
is weak. At the present rate of drift, there may be a 
Ministerial crisis before many months or weeks. 





PresipeNT Krier has had his first warning. The 
Johannesburg mob, taking a leaf apparently out of the 
book of the Lisbon rowdies, have celebrated his visit among 
them by pulling down the Transvaal flag, tearing it to 
pieces, and singing Rule Britannia. It must be admitted 
that they have provocation. The gold-mining community, 
British by birth and sentiment, pay Mr. Kriiger’s salary, 
and yet they have no vote, and he rewards them by 
stolidly refusing to let railways into the country. The 
Englishman’s only right is that of supporting the Boer, who 
sits so heavily on his shoulders. Some day he will certainly 
fling his burden. The ‘sacred right of insurrection’ can- 
Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, the direful spring of so much that troubles 
Ireland and the Transvaal, would hardly say that. 


not be the monopoly of Boers or Irishmen. 








Stitt fuller details of the Siberian horrors have been 
supplied by a correspondent of The Times. It appears 
that they were the outcome of a long struggle between 
More 
than a year ago they lodged with the Governor-General a 


formal complaint of Masukoff, the governor of the prison, 


the authorities and the female prisoners at Kara. 


because of his wanton and brutal treatment of a lady 
named Soluzeff-Kovalsky. No notice was taken of the 
complaint, and the women resolved to resort to what 
seems to be known to Siberian prisoners as a ‘ hunger 
strike,’ and thus to create a scandal sufficient to get 
the obnoxious official removed. They starved them- 
selves for eighteen days, when they were told that 
Masukoff had tendered his resignation. It was found, 
however, that though he had resigned his resignation had 
not been accepted ; and the women ‘struck’ again : this 
time for eight days. At the end of that time Masukoff 
told them he had received a telegram from the Governor- 
General accepting his resignation ; and then they took 
food. They found they had been deceived again, and a 
third time they ‘struck ’—for twenty-two days. Then 
they gave in, many having in the meantime been 
forced to take food artificially. It was at that junction 
that Mme. Situda, to compel attention to the condition 
of the prison, deliberately insulted Masukoff, and was 
punished by flogging, as has already been told. From 
this hideous story three facts stand forth: the terror and 
oppression of the Russian bureaucratic system, the Russian 
tenacity of purpose, and the Russian contempt of death. 
Will Mr. Gladstone and the Anglo-Russian press explain 


In the House of Lords the Earl of Wemyss dealt w ith 
the subject of Competitive Examination in a speech 
wherein the most obvious defects of the system were 


acutely emphasised. Several of the peers who took part 


in the discussion strenuously vindicated the principle of 


competition, saying all the good of it they possibly could 
and perhaps rather more than they ought. Lord Wemyss 
is the professed advocate of lost causes, and the discussion 
was merely academic and non-practical throughout. For 
good or for evil, the examination system is now firmly 
fixed among us, and all that can be done is to mitgate 
Thus it is said that our officers are not so phy- 
This is vigorously 


its evils. 
sically strong as they used to be. 
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denied and certainly has not been proved. We are not com- 
pletely convinced that the old method was better fitted for 
securing strong men. At any rate the remedy is not far to 
seek. Raise the standard of physical efficiency. This will 
be easy enough, for there are at least five competent candi- 
dates for every vacancy in the Royal Academies of Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich. Still better would be to include 
among the competitive subjects such exercises as shooting, 


boxing, and fencing. 





Tue result of last Saturday’s football match between 
England and Scotland came as a surprise to many. Eng- 
land had been beaten by Wales, though the ‘ gallant’ 
little country was indebted for her triumph to mud and 
good luck rather than to stamina and skill. But after 
the match with Yorkshire the English team was prudently 
re-organised by the inclusion of six of the victorious 
county's representatives. In the Scottish team there were 
at least two men who have had their day; and had one 
or two men been chosen from the Border clubs the fifteen 
could have been considerably strengthened. The time 
has gone by when a team practically representative of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow clubs only can expect to worst 
a team chosen from the length and breadth of England. 
From beginning to end the contest was severe. While 
Scotland was perhaps a little stronger in the scrimmages, 
England had the advantage in her half- and three-quarter- 
backs, and finally won by a goal and atry to nothing 
The tries were obtained by Evershed and Dyson, while 
Jowett kicked the goal. There has been no match under 
Rugby rules between England and Scotland since 1887, 
and the game of last Saturday may be taken as evidence 
that the unfortunate dispute of two years ago is amicably 
settled. 





IMMEDIATELY after the ceremony of opening the Forth 
Bridge, traffic between Dundee and the South began to 
pass over it; and the new route is already used by pas- 
senger trains between Edinburgh and Dunfermline. Two 
months must, however, elapse before the public have the 
full benefit of the bridge and its connecting lines. These 
last are, of course, necessary parts of the scheme for 
shortening time and distance and increasing traffic on the 
East Coast Route from South to North. They are seven 
in number—the approaches to the bridge and two lines 
on the south and three on the north side of the Firth ; 
and their total estimated cost—some three-quarters of a 
million sterling—will raise the outlay on this enormous 
plan of railway enterprise and engineering to four millions. 
The Corstorphine and Dalmeny line will be the future 
main channel of intercourse passing through Edinburgh 
to the region beyond the Forth; by the Winchburgh 
and Dalmeny line direct connection will be had_be- 
tween Glasgow and the bridge; the line which starts 
from Inverkeithing and skirts the Aberdour shore to 
Burntisland will be the way taken by the bulk of 
the passenger and goods traffic seeking to pass to 
and from Dundee and Aberdeen and the south; and 
lastly, skipping a short connecting line, the new road 
carried through the Ochils by Glenfarg is expected to 
be the future highway to the Highlands. The financial 
problem of how the associated railways are to reap profit 
commensurate with the outlay appears to some as for- 
midable as the engineering problem successfully solved by 
the construction of the bridge. The public at least will 
be immensely the gainer. Mr. Aeworth’s calculation is 
that the East Coast continuous land route from London to 
Perth will be shortened by eighteen and a half miles, and 
to Aberdeen by twenty-nine miles; and thus it will be 
possible to make the journey between Aberdeen and the 
metropolis in eleven and a half hours. 
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Tue most notable evidence that from the British point of 
view the Berlin Labour Conference will be quite harmless 
and commonplace is the list of subjects set down for discus- 
sion. They are divided under four heads: (1) Regulation 
of Labour in Mines; (2) Regulation of Sunday Labour ; 
(3) Regulation of the Labour of Children; (4) Regulation 
of the Labour of Youths. ‘ All these things,’ the British 
workman might say, ‘I have been used to from my youth 
up. What is there to go to Berlin to discuss?’ The 
third and fourth questions are already regulated in this 
country by the Factory Acts directly, and indirectly by 
the Elementary Education Acts ; the second question is 
settled for us by our laws and customs of Sunday observ- 
ance ; and the first has been partially arranged for by vari- 
ous provisions. ‘There is little or nothing, therefore, to 
discuss, and there is but one subsidiary proposal to op- 
pose: that to regulate the output of coal. Our represen- 
tatives, accordingly, will be not so much deliberative tiros 
as consultative experts. 





Tne Dock Strike in Liverpool, and the threatened 
strike of railway men in Ireland are of small importance 
compared with the gigantic strike which looms in the coal 
trade. The conference of Tuesday between representa- 
tives of the Colliery Owners’ Federation and the Miners’ 
Federation resulted in a deadlock. The discussion is be- 
fogging to any one not in the trade. The miners demand 
a 10 per cent. rise in wages, and their representatives 
on ‘Tuesday declared that that was less than their right ; 
for the average price of coal to the consumer had gone 
up during the year 25 per cent. The owners denied that 
partly or wholly. ‘The chairman said he had not made a 
farthing out of his coal for three years, his coal during the 
year between the November of ’88 and ’89 had only gone 
up Od. per ton, while his wages bill had increased 20 per 
cent. Another and still another declared there had been 
no increase in price at all; and all agreed in tendering 
their books for inspection to the miners’ representatives. 
Now this is very puzzling. The household consumer 
knows only too well there has been a rise in the price of 
coal, and the chairmen of certain railway companies have 
complained there has been a very great rise indeed— 
equal to from 2s. Od to 4s. 4d. per ton, and yet the owners 
declare—on their books—that rise to speak of there has 
not been. If they have not profited by the undoubted in- 
crease to the consumer, who have? The middlemen ? 
It is a pity that the question was not threshed out, 
and that the men’s representatives should have with- 
drawn in dudgeon when they received no offer but to 
inspect the books. It is notable that the Welsh miners, who 
are paid on the sliding scale, are quiet at this crisis ; which 
would seem to signify that a general adoption of the 
sliding scale standard of payment would be an excellent 
thing. It is no doubt the justest standard, for the miner's 
universal claim to share pro rata in the owner's profits 
ought to include his liability to share also in his losses. 
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‘CLEARED, 


ELP for a patriot distressed, a spotless spirit hurt, 
Help for an honourable clan sore trampled in the dirt! 

From Queenstown Bay to Donegal, O listen to my song, 
The honourable gentlemen have suffered grievous wrong. 
Their noble names were mentioncd—O the burning black dis- 

grace !— 
By a brutal Saxon paper in an Trish shooting-case ; 
They sat upon tt for a year, then steeled thetr heart to brave itt, 
And ‘ coruscating innocence’ the learned Judges gave it. 


Bear witness, Heaven, of that grim crime done by the surgeon's 
knife, 

The honourable gentlemen deplored the loss of life ; 

Bear witness of those chanting choirs that burk and shirk and 
snigger, 

No man laid hand upon the knife or finger to the trigger. 


Cleared in the face of all mankind beneath the winking skies, 

Like phanixes from Phenix Park (and what lay there) they 
rise ! 

Go shout it to the emerald seas—.give word to Erin now, 

The honourable gentlemen are cleared—and this is how :— 


They only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price, 

They only helped the murderer with their very best advice, 
But—and it keeps their honour white—the learned Court believes 
They never gave a piece of plate to murderers and thieves. 


They never told the ramping crowd to card a woman's hide, 

They never marked a man for death—what fault of theirs he 
died ?— 

They only said ‘ intimidate, and talked and went away 

By God, the‘ bhoys’ that did the work were braver men than 
they / 


Their sin it was that fed the fire—small blame to them that 
heard— 

The ‘ bhoys’ get drunk on rhetoric, and madden at a word- 

They knew whom they were talking at, tf they were Irish too, 

The gentlemen that lied in Court, they knew and well they 
knew. 


They only took the Judas-gold from Fenians out of jail, 

They only fawned for dollars on the blood-dyed Clan-na-Gael. 
Lf black is black or whtte ts white, in black and white it’s down, 
They’re only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 


‘Cleared, honourable gentlemen. Be thankful it’s no more :—— 
The widow's curse ts on your house, the dead are at your door. 
On you the shame of open shame, on you from North to South 
The hand of every honest man flat-heeled against your mouth. 


‘ Less black than we are painted’?—Faith, no word of black was 
said, 

The lightest touch was human blood, and that, you know,runs red. 

It’s sticking to your fist to-day for all your sneer and scoff, 

And oy the Judges well-weighed word you cannot wipe it off. 


Hold up those hands of innocence—go, scare your sheep together, 

The blundering, tripping tups that bleat behind the old bell- 
wether ; 

And if they snuff the taint and break to find another pen, 

Tell them it’s tar that glistens so, and daub them yours again ! 


‘ The charge ts old’ ?—As old as Cain—as fresh as yesterday ; 

Old as the Len Commandments, have ye talked those laws away ? 
Lf words are words, or death ts death, or powder sends the ball, 
You spoke the words that sped the shot—the brandis on you all. 


* Our friends believe’ ? 
may : 

But have they seen the shrieking soul ripped from the quivering 
clay ? 

They !—If their own front door is shut, they'll swear the whole 
world’s warm ; 

What do they know of dread of death or hanging jear of harm ? 


Of course they do—as sheltered women 
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The secret half a county keeps, the whisper in the lane, 

The shriek that tells the shot went home behind the broken pane, 

The dry blood crisping in the sun that scares the honest bees, 

And shows the ‘bhoys’ have heard your talk—what do they know 
of these? 


But you-—you know—ay, ten times more, the secrets of the dead, 

Black terror on the country-side by word and whisper bred, 

The mangled stallion’s scream at night, the tail-cropped heifer’ s 
low. 

Who set the whisper going first ? 
know ! 


You know, and well yor 
; d 


My soul ! I’d sooner lie in jail for murder plain and straighi, 

Pure crime 1’d done with my own hand for money, lust, or hate, 

Than take a seat in Parliament by fellow-felons cheered, 

While one of those‘ not provens’ proved me cleared as you ar 
cleared. 

Cleared—you that lost the League accounts— go, guard our 
honour still, 

Go, help to make our country’s laws that broke God's law at 
will— 

One hand stuck out behind the back, to signal ‘ strike again’ , 

The other on your dress-shirt-front to show your heart ts clean, 

If black ts black or white 1s white, in black and white tt’s down, 

You're only traitors to the Queen and rebels to the Crown. 

Lf printis print or words are words, the learned Cour per 
pends : 

We are not ruled by murderers, but only—by thetr friends, 


THE RED SPECTRE IN GERMANY. 


\ J HAT is now going on in Germany is profoundly 
V important for the whole of Europe, and has 
only to be continued on the same lines a little further 
to raise confusion not only in the dominions of Em- 
peror Wilhelm 1. but in all the neighbouring States. 
When this young man came to the throne he made 
haste to prove that he could be immovably self-willed, 
extremely vigorous, and equally indiscreet. ‘To judge 
of what is happening now we should remember what 
happened then. We should recall the anxiety of the 
old Emperor's Ministers, and especially of Prince Bis- 
marck himself, lest the Crown Prince Frederick should 
succeed his father; an anxiety inspired by a long 
standing coolness between the Prince and the Chan- 
cellor and a strong apprehension that, as Emperor and 
King, Frederick would enter too precipitately upon a 
course of Liberal reform in domestic affairs. We should 
remember that at this time the younger Prince was 
thought to be a profound believer in Prince Bismarck’s 
wisdom, which his father questioned sometimes; and 
that there was not a doubt in Bismarckian ‘circles’ 
that if this young man came to the throne, the mind 
which had governed the country for so many years with 
an all but absolute authority would be devoutly followed 
as its master-spirit still. We should remember, too, that 
during the brief reign of the Emperor Frederick he did 
favour Liberal reforms in so marked a way that his 
Ministers threw up their hands in apprehension of the 
consequences ; that when he died they showed every 
sign of profound relief; and that no sooner had he 
been succeeded by the young man who was to rule with 
a wise obedience to his grandfather's most devoted 
counsellor than the trusted counsellor found that he 
himself had been too trusting. At once the Emperor 
Wilhelm 1. stood up above his Chancellor, giving him 
to understand in various ways, which the amour propre 
of such lofty officials helps them to interpret very 
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quickly, that he had a mind of his own; which, being 
the mind of the Emperor and King, had to be followed. 
Of the minor vexations of the Chancellor nothing need 
be said. They were capped altogether when the Em- 
peror launched into those romantical visits to the Czar, 
to Vienna, to the Vatican,—at every stage of his tour 
showing as much indiscretion as self-will, and doing 
mischief of some kind at every turn. What pain and 
grief he occasionea by these prancings may be well 
mannined : but there was the comforting reflection 
that it is no uncommon thing for youth to be hot- 
headed and self-opinionated, and that in the perpetra- 
tion of his first errors the Emperor had probably 
learned a lesson which he would turn to good account. 
All depended upon whether he was capable of such 
teaching ; and from that time forth the developments 
of his character were closely and anxiously watched 
both abroad and at home. 

Now, if he had begun in wisdom we might hesitate 
the more in questioning his conduct at the present 
time. But since he displayed such an extraordinary 
combination of ineptitude and self-confidence when he 
went travelling about Europe on foreign affairs, there 
may be less indelicacy in looking for the same qu alities 
when he takes up the réle of Socialist social-reformer. 
That is what he is about now; and according to the 
s he is throwing himself into the business 
After the publication of 


the rescripts, which stamped him conclusively as far too 


last account 


with increasing restlessness. 


headstrong and inconsiderate for the business of states- 
manship, he seems to have halted a while: a little 
daunted, perhaps, by the discovery that he had planned 
the impossible and commanded the absurd. Recover- 
ing from that shock, he seems now disposed to go on 
Not that His Majesty holds to the idea that he 
has a commission to regulate the industrial affairs of 
That notion he has abandoned for 
the time, under stress of obligation; but after taking 
further thought in view of the elections and some 
other things, he is resolved to see what can be done 
within his own country by a strong infusion of Socialist 


again, 


Europe at large. 


principles in government and legislation. This is 
ascribed to goodness of heart and noble daring therewith. 
The goodness of heart need not be denied for a moment. 
It would be not only ungenerous but unreasonable to 
draw derogatory inferences from the date and occasion 
of the impulse on which the Emperor is acting; since 
it was only the other day that he had full means of 
ascertaining the state of things in Germany, as its most 
responsible governor. But this same goodness of heart 
has led thousands and thousands of men to wish that 
Socialism could be instituted, even to the loss of all the 
advantages they were born to: a loss, we humbly take 
it, which His Majesty has not the least idea of propos- 
At the same time, 


thousands and thousands of men willing to resign all 


ing for himself. however, these 
for the common good if so the common good could be at- 
tained know it to be demonstrable that State Socialism 
is experimental destruction ; with nothing to justify it 
but a hope that stands hopeless before the predomi- 
nating desires and passions of mankind. Goodness of 
heart must work together with judgment, or it may do 
a world of mischief; and it is the Emperor's judgment 
that is in question. 

In Germany, of course, a vast deal may be done for 
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the good of the working-classes with as much safety as 
This young man’s father knew well that 
the ‘ condition-of-the-people question” had been ter- 
ribly neglected while imperial aggrandisement was 
going on so bravely. He saw the suffering as well as 
the danger, and had a mind to try and put matters 
right a little when his son—one foot forward to take 
the crown—was still a Junker of the old persuasion, 
This neglect it is time to remedy; and when we look 

the reforms suggested in a recent imperial pro- 
gramme we see that four-fifths of them at least have 
been in full operation in this country for years past. 


advantage. 


Our Factory Acts, Sanitation Acts, mining regulations, 
and what not, supply the Emperor's committees with 
tried expedients for the relief of labour under some of 
its worst oppressions—all, perhaps, or nearly all, that 
can be meddled with safely by State decree. Consider- 
ing the extreme poverty of the working-class popu- 
lation in Germany and the terrible if unavoidable 
burden of that enormous army, attention should have 
been given to these matters long ago. To do that, and 
to do it thoroughly, there was no need to issue those 
portentous rescripts—which was much about the same 
thing as handing fire-arms from the State arsenals to 
all the social anarchists in the Empire. No new appa- 
ratus of counselling or legislating was needed either 

all might have been done speedily and quietly in the 
the Emperor can do nothing quietly 
At this stage of his exist- 
ence he cannot live without éclat of some kind; and 
it is much to be feared that he will have more of it 
than he can possibly enjoy if he is really ambitious of 
the title of Socialist King. Possibly he thinks that 
having gone so far he must go further: a not un- 
At any 
rate, we are assured now that there is no mistake about 
the Emperor's having taken up the Socialist doctrine 
strongly; that mere Factory Act legislation will not 
content him, and that he still has an eye to some sort 
of international arrangement, since the root of all the 


usual way. But 


and in the usual way. 


natural conclusion under the circumstances. 


wrongs he wishes to remedy is an international con- 
spiracy of Capital against Labour. If so, so much the 
worse ; and worse still it will be if the Clericals, upon 
whose assistance the Government is now compelled to 
rely, have much the same views on this subject that our 
own Cardinal Manning holds and subtly propagates. 
The danger is, of course, that the German Emperor 
and there is no 
country on earth where Socialism let loose is more 
likely to run to excess than Germany. He may think 
to master it in allowing it a certain swing; its full in- 
tention is to master him, to sweep him along with it or 
sweep him away. If he does not know that, his Chan- 
cellor does; and now again we hear that Prince Bis- 
marck is bent on retiring, which could mean nothing 
else than washing his hands of complicity with what he 


will loose more than he ean bind; 


believes to be a ruinous course of action. 

We hope to be able to say next week that all is 
changed again, and possibly that may be our privilege. 
But white we write there is more reason rather than less 
to fear that Germany is in the hands of absolute indiscre- 
tion, using the words in a double sense; and that is an 
affair of ours. The mischief he has begun and threatens 
to continue cannot be confined to his own dominions. 
Nothing can be more obvious than that. 
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THE NEW PURITY. 

TWNHE inspired author of The Wing of Azrael and Is 

Marriage a Failure? is like Signior Benedick, 
in that she ‘ must still be talking, and like something 
else in Shakespeare in that she may fairly be credited 
with the deliverance of ‘an infinite deal of nothing.’ 
All the same she sometimes makes a hit; and this 
month she has revealed to the world, at least to such 
of it as reads The Fortnightly Review, the existence of 
a new virtue. 

Once upon a time, in the early Victorian epoch, there 
was only purity and purity. There was, and there 
still is, the type which, being of a mixed but on the 
whole a nautical turn of mind, is addicted to ‘sit- 
ting up aloft —(like a foretopman)—‘ under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Grundy ’—(like one in a Woman's 
Rights Meeting)— and there was, and there still is, 
her ‘beautiful sister, who believes her elder’s rules 
‘to come straight from heaven, and is ready to go 
to the stake for them. ‘To these relics of an age 
when respectability was a merit, and to talk non- 
sense in print was not so easy as now, there has 
been added ‘another kind’ of purity; and ‘she, O 
she, as Lord Tennyson once observed of a certain 
‘summer pilot of an empty heart unto the shores 
of nothing’ — herself a representative of one or 
other of the olden forms—she, O she, is a very 


different sort of hairpin from either. For she came 


into being with ‘the love of Nature, the vivid 
modern sense of the splendour of life’ which 
prompted the question, ‘Is Marriage a Failure?’ She 


is ‘fostered by that passionate love of liberty’—{and 
so forth)—which beats and burns to such purpose in 
The Wing of Azrael. ‘She is fresh as the sea-breeze, 
full of the breath of life, open-eyed, straight of glance, 
and as ‘utterly without fear* as Mrs. Mona Caird her- 
self. She is the New Purity, indeed, and she has so 
little in common with her maiden aunts, who sit up 
aloft and obey the hests of Mrs. Jehovah-Grundy, 
that the very name she bears—the name which, being 
short of a syllable, even the syllable of negation, has 
none but ‘pale, cramped associations "—yea, even the 
name of Purity ‘appears to mock her. She comes of 
‘an age of science and the poetry of science’; in other 
words, she is a daughter of the dreams and the stories of 
Darwin and Professor Huxley and Sir William ‘Vhom- 
son; and, that being the case, her theory of life is 
marriage by contract and—if you want a really idea] 
condition of things—the mere condition of wifehood 
recognised as a condition to be salaried, with the pro- 
spect of a double wage if, your male being engaged in 
business, you are able to be of use to him in the con- 
duct of his business. ‘To be more explicit is not easy ; 
for the young woman’s elder, albeit effete, is still sit- 
ting up aloft, and Mrs. Grundy, disguised as one Lord 
Campbell, is still actively engaged in providing against 
the advances of the youngest Virtue in company. But 
the upshot, briefly stated, would seem to be that,whether 
as clerk or as companion, the labourer is worthy of his 
hire. What comes, in fact, of being the female child 
of ‘an age which permits no roofs and domes to stand 
between itself and the light of truth, but ‘ finds its 
hope and its inspiration in the service of man’ is the 
thesis that value received is always value received, and 
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not to behave yourself as such is to have nothing in 
common with the New Purity. 

For the rest, the New Purity has a keen eye to the 
main chance—is nothing, in fact, if not mercantile. 
‘One seldom hears of very bad cases of ill-treatment, 
says the Discoverer, ‘ when a woman has private means 
under her own control’; and the suggestion is that the 
British Wife is only abused by the British Husband 
when He is not afraid that She will show her resent- 
ment by transferring herself and her income to the care 
of (say) his most intimate friend. What a plenitude 
of possibilities is here revealed to the eye of the stu- 
dent of combinations! And how would Mrs. Jonathan 
Wild—whose chief grievance, as set forth by the his- 
torian of her heroic husband’s life and fortunes, will in- 
stantly recur to the mind of every earnest man in this 
connection—how, we say, would that ill-starred yet 
valiant lady, that excellent anticipation of the new 
virtue, have cheered, both literally and metaphorically, 
the thesis advanced! Elsewhere, it is_ true, 
she would have had some difficulty—a difficulty 
shared, it must be admitted, with wiser if less prac- 


here 


tical heads than her own—in following her leader. 
‘The more intensely, says Mrs. Mona Caird, * huma- 
nity begins to feel its unity, its coherence, the more 
deep must be its reverence for each individuality. 
That, we opine, would puzzled Mrs. Wild, 
as it has puzzled ourselves: as, if one took it seri- 
ously and demanded explanation, it would probably 
puzzle the daring lady who wrote it, printed it, 
and passed her proofs for press. 


have 


One conceives that 
to our practical heroine ‘each individuality’ would 
present no difficulties at all. ‘That’s me and Fire- 
blood,’ one hears her murmuring, and one had rather 
hear no more. But how about the humanity that feels 
its unity, its coherence, so intensely, so like a good and 
successful bit of Macadam, that it is inspired with the 
deeper reverence for the claims, the sentiments, the re- 
sponsibilities of any and every individual bit of granite 
of which it is composed ? Surely Mrs. Wild would have 
drawn the line at that? Surely she would have con- 
tented herself with some vague references to ‘ Fire- 
blood and me, and would therewith have departed the 
lists of controversy for the narrower but more practical 
arena of private life ? 

One is sure that there the New Purity would have no 
doughtier champion ; and 





Jonathan being hanged, or 
pensioned off, or otherwise relieved of all responsibility 
—one rather pities Fireblood. 
ruffian, of course, 


He is a scoundrel anda 
But he is incapable of bleat ; and 
the New Purity—fresh as the sea wind, full of Mrs. 
Mona Caird, open-eyed and all the rest, though it be—is 
bleat, or is nothing. Its prophetess has yet to live and 
to learn: has yet to apprehend her own sex and the 
other ; to discover that woman is woman and man is 


man, and that to reduce the relation between them to a 


question of contract at such and such an amount of 


profit and loss is to be as grossly and sentimentally 
ignorant of the essential conditions on which society 1s 
based—no matter how sea-breezy, no matter how open- 


eyed, no matter how straight of glance, no matter how 
utterly without discretion, the evangelist may be—as of 
But that is the way 
It thinks through appetite, and 
its sensations are its only reasons. 


the elemental facts of human life. 
of the modern world. 
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MR. GOSCHEN’S CHOICE. 

HAT will he do with it? A Chancellor of the 
W Exchequer with a surplus is not a person to 
be envied: in fact, a Chancellor at Budget-time is not 
to be envied whether he has a surplus or a deficit. If 
he has a deficit, economists growl, and Opposition igno- 
ramuses hoot him as a failure. If he has a surplus, the 
taxpayers feel that they have been asked to pay too 
much ; and each several class expects to be hugely re- 
lieved in the coming year. That he will disappoint as 
many people as he pleases goes without saying. But 
the Chancellor with a balance in hand has an immense 
advantage over him with empty pockets : he does not 
need to impose any new taxes, nor increase any old 
ones. No path is so thorny as that to taxation. The 
moment a new tax is proposed, a hue-and-cry is got 
up by the interestees : there are threats and rumours of 
war, the financier is asked to remember thatthe exist- 
ence of his Government and the maintenance of a cer- 
tain policy may be imperilled if he persists ; and all 
considerations of equity and convenience must be cast 
to the winds, and the Budget recast in such a way as to 
Those interests, therefore, 
which are but sparsely represented among the enlight- 
ened democracy may expect less and less regard in the 
matter of taxation ; for the democracy, if unskilled in 
finance, is being taught lessons in scientific plunder 
which it will probably remember. Mr. Hunter, M.P., 
long since discovered that the working classes are far 


alienate the fewest votes. 


too heavily taxed in proportion to their incomes ; and 
we know how the great heart of the people beats in 
unison with such sentiments. 

Mr. Goschen warned the public not to expect too 
much, The question of the disposal of his surplus 
depends on the amount of it, and that we shall not 
know until the end of the month. But we may take 
it for granted that it is substantial, and that it is not 
prodigious. On last year’s estimates a very great sur- 
plus is impossible, while if the figures were trivial Mr. 
Goschen would be much more emphatic in depressing 
his countrymen. Probably, therefore, we may look for- 
ward to a balance of three or four millions on the 
nation’s financial year. Now a surplus of any consider- 
First of 


all, it means that we have paid more than we required 


able size may be regarded under two aspects. 


into the national exchequer, and that if our expenditure 
for the coming year is to be on the same scale as before, 
we need not trouble ourselves to pay as much again ; 
and this points to the remission of taxes. The other 
view, which is pressed by a number of persons inter- 
ested in one thing and another, is that a surplus may 
be employed for some useful national purpose impossible 
to accomplish at any other time. 

Two things must be remarked in dealing with the 
remission of taxes. In the first place, we must try to 
find out from which class of taxpayers the superfluous 
revenue can fairly be said to have been taken; and in 
the second, we must remember the different elasticities 
of taxes. In regard to the class from whom the extra 
money has come, it is difficult to make a definite state- 
ment. But if we take the chief items of revenue, and 
observe their progress during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, we are forced to the conclusion that the income- 
taxpayers have had the weight of the burden to bear. 
The income-tax is not a poll-tax: it is a tax upon 
property, or, to speak strictly, on the owners of pro- 
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perty in contradistinction to the earners of wages. The 
taxes paid by the latter are indirect; the tendency of 
modern legislation has been to cut them down, while 
the fall in prices and the rise in wages have combined 
to render them less burdensome. On the other hand, 
profits have fallen ; as have also wages or salaries rising 
£150 a year. The question therefore would seem to 
be, whether there should be a simple reduction of in 

come-tax or those on the margin of the income-tax 
schedules should be further relieved, ¢.g., by raising 
the total exemption limit to £250, or the partial ex- 
emption limit to £600. In favour of the reduction 
pure and simple there is the consideration of elasticity. 
It is always well to remit taxes that can be reimposed. 
Raise the limit of exemption, and it will be well-nigh 
impossible to lower it again, and extra revenue will 
have to be collected from the rest of the taxpayers ; 
whereas the reimposition of 1d. of income-tax is not an 
appalling or unnatural ordeal. The same objection 
holds against the reduction of customs or excise duties. 
A free breakfast-table is a good enough platform cry ; 
but if we remit the four or five millions we derive from 
tea and coffee we can never hope, no matter what the 
necessity, to re-tax these commodities. And it is quite 
as well to keep in view, in the near prospect of female 
suffrage, that it is only through these articles that 
women who pay no income-tax contribute in any con- 
siderable degree to the revenue at all. 

There is no lack of ways in which the Government 
might gracefully get rid of a million or two. ‘To estab- 
lish a sinking fund for the reduction of the National 
Debt would be sound finance; but it is hopeless after 
Mr. Goschen’s former declarations, and we should be 
sorry to hear it were proposed. For a sinking fund 
has ever been too potent a temptation to Chancellors 
in need ; and no good end is served in laying up trea- 
sure to help some future Government out of its nets. 
Probably we shall hear of some grotesque scheme for 
the payment of members of Parliament ; but this may 
be dismissed without examination. We have already 
been told what Sir William Harcourt would do if he 
were Chancellor of the Exchequer. It would be good 
news that the Government is not going to visit Eng- 
land with free education ; but after the Debate on the 
Address that news would be too good to be true. Free 
education defrayed out of the rates is bad enough ; but 
defraying the cost of education for our workmen out of 
the superfluous taxes paid by the other classes of the 
community were merely monstrous. It may be hoped 
that no class is to be specially favoured by Mr. Goschen; 
and that the craze of supplying the working-classes 
more and more below cost price on some hardly state- 
able excuse will not now be allowed to further prevail. 
Leaving Ireland out of account—it is a theme on which 
we purpose not to touch in this connection now—we do 
not see why the reserves should not have their equip- 
ments strengthened. It is a matter of concern to every 
citizen that the Volunteer Service should be efficient, 
and it is notorious that for lack of funds it is not. One 
advantage of this proceeding is that it would be popu- 
lar; and after all, a party Government is scarce stoical 
enough to face unpopularity. The improvement of 
the gold coinage is another of many courses open to 
Mr. Goschen. But we must all be prepared for disap- 
pointment and for the fact that the surplus may be 
smaller than is hoped. 
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HENRY DU CLEVELAND. 


canes which we are all glad he did not 


Angel of Death mowed him down 


—Henrv du Cleveland Labouchere was bound some 
dav or other to make himself thoroughly ridiculous. 
He has done it now. He is not only member for Nor- 
thampton but proprietor and editor of J’ruth, and in 
that popular journal he has spared no pains to lead up 
to and emphasise the amazing fiasco of the episode 
which was consummated in Parliament on Friday of 
last week and Monday of this. Parlia- 
ment opens in a fortnight.’ 


‘Never mind. 
‘No matter; we shall 
have something to say when Parliament meets.’ Such, 
and pretty nearly in these words, has been the burden 
of many a burning paragraph in T'ruth, obviously in a 
special sense the fruit of the editor's own industry 
during the Christmas holidays, and for [several weeks 
before and after. In short, Mr. Labourhere ‘ plunged ° 
on Cleveland Street, and a scornful and rather angry— 
because disappointed—world has just seen the result. 
The circumstances deserve recapitulation. 

Last summer persons in official stations discovered 
that a house in Cleveland Street was being used for the 
practice of some variety of nameless vice, such as occurs 
in every great city from time to time. Even Dublin 
has not been exempt from the pest, as Mr. W. O’Brien 
that he 
Certain persons were brought to justice 
and suffered the penalty of their offences. Upon this 
congenial topic Henry du Cleveland Labouchere fixed 


knows, and Sir George Trevelvan ‘ does deny’ 
=) o . 


remembers. 


his eagle eye. A person belonging to a ducal family 
left the country, and a short time after his departure a 
It was too alluring. 
His Glad- 
stonian prejudices carried him away in a resistless flood. 
tongue frantically. The 


It had enabled Lord 


warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Henry du Cleveland’s judgment gave way. 
He gave Government was 
doomed. Arthur Somerset and 


miscreant to flee, in order 


many another high-born 

to save the credit of a rotten aristocracy. When 
~arliament met, Henry du Cleveland would expose 
it and it would be hurled from power. Delicious 


thought! Home Rule should come—by an unsavoury 
road, it was true; but Henry du C leveland, though the 
Providentially-appointed purifier of society, 
Providence, and could not be responsible for its choice 
Any road, or any street—even Cleveland 


was not 





of avenues. 
Street—was welcome so long as it led to that blessed 
consummation. 
paper in a green cover would keep up the agitation 


And therefore, as far as one news- 


it was kept up, and in circles where personal gossip is 
always agog it backed up Henry du Cleveland nobly. 
Noman was too highly born, no man too notoriously 
honest, to Henry du 
Cleveland and his peer soe Then the 
‘sad and starry’ Parke (we quote from a famous 
author) came by his horrible doom, because in a moment 
of high-strung democratic enthusiasm he fixed the 
But never mind, said Henry du Cleveland ; 
Parliament will open in a fortnight—and then! 

And Parliament opened in a fortnight (more or less), 
and then there came the Debate on the Address, and 
then—at last, at last, Henry du Cleveland Labouchere 
produced his tragic indictment of the British aristocracy: 
the indictment which was to pulverise the Unionist 


escape all the tongues which 


set wagging. 


wrong ear]. 
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party and the House of Lords, which was to consign— 
merely by its indirect effects—the brutal Balfour to ay 
outer place of howling and darkness, and to make Mr. 
Labouchere—shall we say Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and Special Inspector of Houses 
not deserving to be called of ill-fame? And then it 
appeared that at last Mr. Labouchere’s enthusiasm had 
led him yelling to the discovery of a mare’s nest. In the 
first few sentences of his speech all his industry, all his 
fumbling and ferreting in singular places, were given 
away, and confessed to have been of no avail. Had 
great names been mentioned in connection with these 
loathsome scandals, and names not great but still be. 
longing to honourable men ? Perish the thought! Dy 
Cleveland Labouchere himself was the first to bear wit- 
ness that there was not, nor ever had been, nor pos- 
sibly could be, the smallest foundation for any such re- 
volting scandals. All he would say was that he had 
reason to believe that Lord Salisbury, whether by design 
or through incautiousness, had said something, in private 
conversation to one other person, which had led Lord 
Arthur Somerset to flee from England before the war- 
rant was issued for his arrest. And that other person 
was—Probyn of Probyn’s Horse! Then the doom 
fell. The luck of Du Cleveland Labouchere forsook 
him. In all that House of Commons, 
hundred 


among those 
all forsworn, debauched, 
and degraded, even down to the point of the Morley 
Concordat ; 


two Gladstonians, 


among all Parnellites, 


those eighty-five 
the more conspicuous half of whom have just been 
found guilty of a criminal conspiracy to exterminate 
lendlords by criminal means, not one would stand by 
him. Not the 
not Sir 


William 


Not one would support his motion. 
member for his own Northampton, 
Wilfrid Lawson, not even Mr. 
Harcourt. 


senior 
Jacoby or Sir 
No one. 

It was a sorry sight. 
suspended, s 
being about 


All that remained was to get 
that the division might 
something else besides the melancholy 
mouse which the parturient Du Cleveland had with such 
infinite throes contrived to bring into the world. And 
that Du Cleveland did. We forbear to dwell on the in- 
cidents of the following evening in St. Pancras—which 
unhappily just failed to produce their natural result— 
or on the freezing contempt poured upon Mr. Labou- 
chere in every word of Lord 
on Monday evening. 


Salisbury’s observations 
But there is this to be observed, 
that since Mr. Plimsoll yelled a Merchant Shipping 
Bill through its second no member of the 
House of Commons has more completely lost his 
temper, and his head, and everything that separates 
him from the merely contemptible, than did Henry du 
Cleveland upon that memorable morning. He has 
made the effort of a life—he has fired his great shot— 
et apris? Yet let us not part from our Du Cleveland 
in scorn. In the depth of his humiliation, in his last 
abject resort, 


reading, 


when the very Cunninghame-Graham 
shrank from him, he flashed forth one brilliant scintilla- 
tion of the qualities which raised him from the ruck 
of Radicals and led him into this most unwholesome 


quagmire. When he was obliged to get suspended he 


averred that what prevented him from ‘ withdrawing - 
his rudeness to the Prime Minister was—his conscience ! 
If one could spell originality (say) in three letters, how 
very original (say) H. du C. would be! 


have an air of 
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WHAT OF IT? 

rP\HE representatives of the British Democracy are 

not fortunate in their patronage of art. ‘They 
do not often try to soar on the wings of aesthetic ambi- 
tion; and whenever they do they beat themselves to 
pieces against the rocks of the commonplace. They 
have been indefatigable in setting up marble effigies of 
elderly gentlemen in frock-coats at the corners of their 
market-places ; they have emphasised their respect for a 
noble abbey church by doing their best to turn it into 
a mason’s yard; and they have gone to their constitu- 
ents and babbled of the purifying influence of art and 
the elevation of the masses. ‘The House of Commons, 
however, was not always disinclined to encourage the 
art of painting. A» quarter of a century ago the 
Government in a spasm of artistic enthusiasm deter- 
mined to decorate the Royal Gallery and the corridors 
of the Houses of Parliament with frescoes. When this 
important decision was reached, the real old crusted 
British School was engaged in that famous duel with 
the Pre-Raphaelites which fortunately proved well-nigh 
fatal to both. ‘The Government was loyal to tradition 
and the Academy, and it commissioned three such repre- 
sentatives of both as Maclise, Cope, and E. M. Ward. 
Of these painters there is little to be said except that 
Maclise was an accomplished draughtsman and that in 
all three the decorative sense was absolutely want- 
ing. ‘Their ideal of decoration was a series of pic- 
torial illustrations of the history of England; and 
no doubt those members of both Houses who have 
neglected their Green have sought and found much 
instruction in the mural commentary of the three. But 
it must be borne in mind that the frescoes have no 
merit as art; they do not decorate, they rather impair 
the dignity of, what was once the pleasantest club in 
England ; and ‘Time has amused himself with writing 
any number of wrinkles on their azure brows. The 
authors of their being were wholly ignorant of the 
material and the process of fresco ; and in little more 
than twenty years these precious works have lost a 
great deal of that thin, poor colour which was once their 
own, they are cracking and fading and flaking daily, 
and in no great while will have silently vanished away, 
as the Bellman did when the Snark turned out to be 
a Boojum. Some wiseacres in Parliament have been 
greatly exercised in spirit as to the best means of pre- 
serving these national glories. Experiments have been 
made, and all the experts in the country have tendered 
advice. But hitherto the frescoes have not found sal- 
vation—(it would seem, indeed, that they are thor- 
oughly ashamed of themselves, and determined to retire 
from public life)—and before further time and money be 
wasted on them it may be questioned whether after 
all the best is not to ‘let them slide’ ? 

The Minister who gave the commission can scarcely 
be blamed. Only a choice of evils was open to him. 
At that time it was no more possible to get a good 
piece of decoration out of the British school than now 
it is to get roses from gooseberry bushes or decency 
from United Ireland. But taste has made some ad- 
vance since the days of Maclise and Ward: and since 
these frescoes are fading, the thing to do is to let them 
have their way. At present it is understood that Mr. 
Plunket has no intention of attempting to check the 
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ravaging of time; but spurious patriotism might at 
any moment interfere and involve the country in un- 
necessary and ridiculous expenditure. Now, art and 
patriotism have nothing to do with each other. A 
fresco is either good decoration or it is not. If it 
is not—and not even Mr. F. G. Stephens, who is 
probably the most austerely British of all possible 
art-critics, could say much for the mural adorn- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament—it should matter 
not a jot whether it is the work of a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, or a Dutchman. Now, if these are let 
severely alone, and permitted gradually to resolve them- 
selves into the elements, there will be room and verge 
for the great painter who is to arrive next genera- 
tion. The future of British art is very hopeful; and if 
out of all the experiment and turmoil of the rival 
schools a man of genius should arise, we shall cer- 
tainly rejoice that these public proofs of impotence of 
the one part and stupidity of the other were encouraged 
to perish and yield room for such decoration as shall 
do honour to art. ‘So die, my pictures, gently, surely 
die. It may be that, being an intelligent man, the 
First Commissioner is not greatly addicted to the prac- 
tice of his Browning ; but that is the fitness of things 
exactly, and in connection with the frescoes in his 
charge that is the verse which he must strictly meditate 
and lay to heart. 


DRY ROT AGAIN. 


ia discover that soeminent a critic of public affairs as 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood can contemplate—with 
a certain ruefulequanimity,it is true—the possibility that 
another than the Anglo-Norman race may some day be 
supreme in the civilisation of the future produces the 
kind of shock which inevitably leads to protest. In 
the current number of The New Review Mr. Greenwood 
talks more solemnly than we like of the coming ‘ wars 
that will probably establish the Slav race as conquerors 
and masters—the wars that will draw out, the conquests 
that will influence, the genius of that race.” Now if 
this writer were the sole prophet of the domination of 
Russia, and if all the prophecies on hand were not more 
formal than these, the matter might be dismissed as 
only the expression of a generous and amiable senti- 
ment. Unfortunately that is not so. ‘There are many 
that go far greater lengths than Mr. Greenwood, and 
there is a pestilent theory in the air that Britain must 
inevitably decay and lapse, and that Russia must as in- 
evitably wax great upon her ruins. Of course nothing 
is easier than for a bilious and unpatriotic citizen to pic- 
ture an Australia possessed, burrowed, rat-riddled as it 
were, and eaten up by Chinese ; America gone the same 
dark and dreadful way; Africa not a part of Britain's 
Empire as it must and will become, but an anarchy of 
petty states of which the Zulus and the Masai are the 
most powerful ; and Europe the parade-ground of the 
Slav. This were easy, but it were far more easy than 
wise. Still, it has been done, and done many times; and 
it has been applauded as often as done. That ap- 


plause is a symptom of dry-rot as deadly as any de- 
tected in recent times. It is a new proof that the 
‘craven fear of being great’ is not a poet's fancy but 
a miserable fact, and it tends to show the great neces- 
sity there is to stamp out the disease and destroy the 
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perished parts, even as Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
were destroyed. In truth the thesis has its founda- 
tion in pride, and is builded of ignorance. It is pride, 
it is soul-destroying pride, to assert that the Anglo- 
Norman race has reached its zenith. We have done 
great things in the world ; but we have not yet so com- 
pletely out-paced our rivals that we have any grounds 
for such pride as that. We have still to battle, still to 
civilise, still to conquer. If war is needed by any 
nation on earth that nation is not Russia but Imperial 
Britain. Here more than there is that folding of the 
hands which comes of too great prosperity. ‘There are 
rivals to outwit, there are foes to be subdued, there 
are roads to make in Africa; there are bridges to 
build, and railways to make, and—as Lord Beaconsfield 
held—kingdoms to recreate in Asia ; there is a scattered 
and a mighty empire to weld into the greatest machine 
of rule and government that time has known. And 
till these things are done—and Britain has to do them 
—the proud man and the fool are one. 

Now for the ignorance. Russia has produced her 
Dostoievsky and her Tolstoi: she will probably de- 
velop more great writers, painters, musicians. Why 
should she not? and what matter if she does? We, 
too, have excelled in these departments of human 
activity, and we shall probably continue to excel. 
But to excel in them does not make for supremacy in 
dominion. Of course it is possible that a people 
which drinks tea and vodka, which feeds poorly, one- 
third of the inhabitants of whose capital can neither 
read nor write, which is a prey to anemia, whose very 
revolutionaries are besotted with superstition—such a 
people may one day grow into a sovereign race ; but that 
day is too remote for consideration. ‘The Russians, in- 
deed, have had their chance and failed. Herodotus 
knew them as well as we do: since his time they have 
little changed either in manners or attire. ‘They were 
free once ; once they were greater than they are. They 
became enslaved, and for three centuries they have been 
a people of children: sometimes good and quiet and 
enduring their stripes anmurmutingly, and sometimes 


disobedient and naughty and bent on the study of 


Herbert Spencer, and protesting against things with 
dynamite and daggers and Parties of the Black Parti- 
tion. Their upper classes are debauched and frivolous ; 
the lower classes are dull, ignorant, and brutish ; and to 
prophesy that in them is the future salvation of the 
world is to be false to the genius of one’s race. 
Providence may or may not have been always on the 
side of the Tories—(that was, if ever, a great while ago : 
when there were party-managers worth being managed 
by)—but assuredly Providence is on the side of them 
that help themselves, and Britain is likely to pursue 
that good (and lucrative) occupation for some time to 
come. Russia has great men but no people ; and in 
a conflict of races brains without backbone avail but 
little. For us, if it should ever come to it, we shall 
back the Anglo-Norman against the Slav. And this 
for no spread-eagle nor pseudo-patriotic reasons, but 
because we choose the side that must win. No; there 
are things which exalt a nation. In spite of all that 
has been said and done these things are with us still ; 
and if Heaven in its mercy sends us not another Lord 


Ripon but a few more Arthur Balfours, then things will 


be easier, though not more sure, than now. 
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MODERN MEN. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


R. SWINBURNE has never been of those singers who 
elect to dwell beside the springs of Dove. ‘, 
think of his career is to think of excursions and alarums. 
of the Goddess Grundy in hysterics, of Grub Street calling 
unto Exeter Hall, of pamphlet answering unto pamphlet, of 
recriminations and vituperations manifold, of pseudony. 
mous libelling and all the joys of the literary scrimmage, 
One may wish that Mr. Swinburne had been less impulsively 
combative ; but on the career as a whole every one wil] 
look with pride to whom the honour of England and the 
glory of English letters are dear. Mr. Swinburne’s genius 
has broadened, his thought has ripened, his enthusiasm 
has burned for nobler and nobler ends with the years, 
You have only to compare the first to the last series 
of his Poems and Ballads to see how far he has ad. 
vanced. In melody, it is true, an advance is hardly dis. 
cernible ; but then in melody an advance was hardly 
possible. From the first the music was unfailing, unbor- 
rowed, irresistible. In Atalanta there sprang up in the 
pure, soft-tinted light of the morning of the world 
such a fountain of clear, soaring song as had never before 
chimed in English ears. 
man’s. 


The strain was like no other 
And in the First Series there are pieces which 
for distinction of melody their author has never sur- 
passed : Itylus, and A Match, and the Hymn to Proserpine. 
and above all Hesperia—that supreme lyric where the 
gloriously moulded lines recall the magnificent rolling of 
the full-flushed waves, in which ‘all of a man that regrets 
and all of a maid that allures’ seems linked imperishably 
with the haunting splendour of the red sunset and the 
solemn undulation of deep waters and the steady blowing of 
the strong, bland west wind. But, melody apart, the advance 
is indubitable. For, after all, they who railed against the 
First Series, who saw in it only so much mellifluous pruri- 
ence, so much of what Wandering Willie would have 
called ‘sculduddery’ presented in exotic and ornate forms 
of verse, grossly as they overstated their case, were yet 
not wholly without reason: the air was too often as the 
In the Third Series the 
advance is from languor to exultation, from the green- 
sickness of youth to the passion of man ; the verses ring 
and glow with jubilant love of Nature, they echo the 
thunder of the surges and the clarions of the storm-wind. 


air of the Venusberg cavern. 


they are inspired by a patriotism as fiery as ever burned 
in a poet’s heart. The Armada will live with Ye Mariners 
of England and the Ballad of the ‘ Revenge.’ Mr. Swin- 
burne’s unquenchable love of England has deepened with 
the years. Through it he has (naturally and properly) 
become anathema to every good Gladstonite. At one 
time regarded as a visionary republican, he has for some 
time past stood shoulder to shoulder with the foes of re- 
volution. From the first it was patent that there could be 
no sympathy between the fiery lyrist and the upholders of 
the New Radicalism, with its ‘barren women and mules, 
its canting fanatics, and its cacklers for peace at any price. 
The politics which are set to music in Songs Before Sunrise 
may seem the politics of Cloudcuckootown. But in Songs 
Before Sunrise the singer's love of England shines out 
through the mist of vague revolutionary dreams—notably 
in The Litany of Nations and The Eve of Revolution. And 
let a man love England and live long enough, there is 
no doubt with whom his place must be in the end. 

When Mr. Swinburne is at his best it is well-nigh im- 
possible to do justice to the music of his verse. You are 
fairly carried off your feet : you are as 


‘One who drinks from a charméd cup 
Of sparkling and foaming and murmuring wine.’ 
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And the melodies are as various as they are faultless: the 
cadences are now caressingly tender, now lulling, linger- 
ingly mournful, rich and sweet as ‘ the very food of love,’ 
now resonant as the blare of silver trumpets. The verse 
now rolls majestically, now dances airily, now ripples with a 
chime as of fairy bells, now sweeps along with a fury and 
a clamour of words resistless as the galliambics of Catullus. 
There has been no such metrical inventor since English was 
English. Compared to Mr. Swinburne, Keats and Cole- 
ridge and Shelley are poor of resource, limited in range, 
timid and commonplace in execution. That is not to say 
that Mr. Swinburne has excelled them in melody ; only he 
js, so to speak, an adept in the use of a far wider choice of 
instruments. From the simplest metres he ranges through 
the most artificial and elaborate. He can charm with a 
lyric such as the Ballad of Dreamland, witching you with 
the interplay of the renascent rhymes and the cunning 
clenching of the sense with the refrain ; and he can thrill 
and inspire you with such a chorus as the great battle- 
chorus in Erechtheus, where the words clash and sparkle and 
thunder till the verses seem filled with the splendour and 
terror of battle, with the turmoil of hurtling and champing 
horses, the flashing and bickering of spears. 

Like Shakespeare and Dante and Mr. Lewis Morris, 
Mr. Swinburne has his faults. He has a tendency to use 
words in unwonted connections, and to deal in construc- 
tions alien to the genius of the language. He lavishes 
too freely the resources of his multitudinous vocabulary ; 
his ideas are at times crushed and smothered beneath 
the jewelled panoply of the diction. He has too often 
sacrificed the spirit to the letter: alliterating not wisely 
but too well. He has been accused of obscurity and 
vagueness—and vague, no doubt, he sometimes is—but 
on that score he has received less than justice from 
his censors. It can hardly be too often repeated—the 
peculiar power of lyric verse lies in its faculty of sug- 
gesting in some inexplicable way through the cadence 
and colour of the words a beauty above and beyond their 
exact significance. Now Mr. Swinburne more than any 
other English writer depends upon verbal music to con 
vey his ideas and to produce his intended effects. Phrases 
and lines which at first appear obscure, pleonastic, even 
meaningless, are seen as you read to have been inserted 
with subtle art to heighten the orchestration (so to speak) 
of a long and elaborate movement. He is of all writers the 
one whose poetry approaches most closely to the domain of 
music. In his descriptions he seldom endeavours to pro- 
duce a faithful and minute picture. What he seeks to do 
is to capture the spirit of a scene. to pluck out the secret 
of its beauty or mystery or terror, to reflect the impres- 
sion which it made upon his mind. And in this he is 
often brilliantly successful. Take, for example, his beau- 
tiful Garden of Cymodoce, and say if it were possible to 
render more exquisitely the charm of that wonderful sea- 
cave, the fairy mystery of its rim of glimmering crimson, 
the feeling at once sensuous and daunting of the gloom 
which seems to breathe and dilate above the silent liquid 
oor. And there are many such passages in his work: pas- 
sages in which lines that at first may seem redundant and 
even meaningless are discovered in the end to be deli- 
cately essential to the effect which the piece as a whole is 
designed to convey. Above all English poets he is the 
poet of the sea. His love of ocean does not rise from the 
mere sensuous delight of a swimmer in its sting and buoy- 
ancy and power. That delight he has, indeed, rendered 
wonderfully (as in T'ristram) ; but his finest sea-pieces are 
born not of sensuous enjoyment but of imaginative sym- 
pathy and insight and ardour. None has more beautifully 
described the soft-coloured, undulating gardens of the 
water-world. None has so vividly rendered the magic of 
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the dawn breaking over the fields of the green rippled 
waves. And for an effect of imaginative terror wrung out 
of the strife of inanimate things it would be hard to sur- 
pass his vision of Death seated on the wave-swept pinnacles 
of granite amid the blackness of midnight tempest and the 
lightenings of the foam. 

It is as a lyrist that Mr. Swinburne’s fame will endure. 
A dramatist he is not ; his plays are as plays ‘splendidly 
null,’ despite the burning poetry in which they abound. 
When you read Afalanta and Erechtheus you do not greatly 
care what may befall Meleager or Chthonia or Praxithea ; 
what you do care for is that this poet should set their 
story to incomparable lyric music. When you think of a 
great play, as Mr. Swinburne has truly said in his Study of 
Shakespeare, you do not think of any single person or pas- 
sage. ‘It is tothe whole masterpiece the mind turns at 
mention of its name. The one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite of Othello is neither Othello, nor Desdemona, nor 
Iago, but each and all.’ But you never do so think of 
Mr. Swinburne’s plays: they are memorable to you for 
certain passages and characters. To recall his great trilogy 
is simply to recall his Mary. But who cares to recall his 
trilogy ? and who loves art and is not the happier for his 
lyrics? Lord Tennyson is still the living glory of his race; 
and while that is so there is none but will rejoice in the 
fact of his Laureateship. But we are too intelligent to 
tolerate a repetition of the Pope and Cibber scandal, and to 
Lord Tennyson only one successor is possible. 

Even yet the great body of readers have but a slight 
acquaintance with his work, and lie under the delusion 
that he is only a musical but monotonous amorist and 
a graceless iconoclast. Such is the impression still pre- 
valent regarding a writer whose versatility is hardly less 
noteworthy than his supreme word-compelling faculty : 
the writer who has given us, along with verses instinct 
with the Greek spirit, bathed in the radiance of ‘ Old Ionia, 
verses which seem surcharged with the terror and gloom, 
the tingling sense of imminent wrath from on high, of the 
Hebrew poetry: the writer who has moulded the language 
into lyrics of nobler structure than were ever built before 
out of English words, who has sung of battle and the sea 
and the glory of England with a fiery sincerity which a reader 
must be without heart or brain to resist: the one writer 
who in modern times has restored to us in simple, un- 
imitative perfection of style and metre, of passion and 
of pathos, the old Border ballads, of which the secret 
had seemed lost to men. Much of Mr. Swinburne’s work 
may prove of transient interest ; but when time has done 
what criticism can only feebly attempt, and severed the 
enduring from the ephemeral in his legacy to his country- 
men, there will still remain—to use his own noble words 
in speaking of a lesser poet than himself— a landmark in 
the high places of verse to which future travellers studious 
of the fruits and features of the land may turn and look 
up and see what English hands could rear.’ 


THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 
I.—THEIR RISE. 

OU purpose is to relate the development in America 

of an Irish idea. ‘The story must be its own moral. 
We shall draw none here. A few words will suffice to 
bring on the American phase. In 1843 the struggle of 
races in Ireland was passing through an acute period. The 
landlords had the force of law, the tenants the force of 
lawlessness, part of which latter was the secret societies. 
One of these was the Molly Maguires, which arose in the 
barony of Farney, County Monaghan, and it was formed 
for the purpose of beating bailiffs, terrorising the takers 
of ‘evicted’ farms, and coercing landlords. There are 
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various legends of the origin of the name ; and it is a com- 
mon propensity to trace back institutions to some definite 
individual ; so that trial by jury is ascribed to Alfred the 
Great, and the Molly Maguire tradition and example are 
traced to an amazon of genius. The most sensible theory, 
however, is that which accounts for the appellation by the 
fact that the members of the society were wont—as all 
over the world such ruffians have always been wont—to 
disguise themselves as women : ‘with their faces blackened 
or otherwise disguised with crape or fantastic masks, or 
with burnt cork about their eyes, mouth, and cheeks,’ 
Indeed, there was little difference or none between the 
Mollies and the Ribbonmen or the Moonlighters. They 
carried on the war of the Irish peasant against the Irish 
landlord in the wonted Irish way. 

During the last half-century, as everybody knows, there 
has been an enormous exodus trom Ireland to America; 
It has been said, 
indeed, that Irishmen do well everywhere save in Ireland; 


and there the Irish have done well. 


but this ‘ well-doing’ is what Bentham calls a ‘ question- 
begging epithet.’ The most are but hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; and there being much hewing and 
drawing to be done in the States, there is plenty of room 
for them. Many turned miners and toiled in the great 
Pennsylvanian anthracite coal-field, which began to be 
worked in the early years of the War of the Secession. 
Now mining is an uncertain industry ; and in the United 
States, the country of great commercial crises and ‘ rings, 
its uncertainty is special and peculiar. Sometimes wages 
were high and work was plentiful ; when the output be- 
came too large, the market was glutted, there was no 
work for anybody. What were the men to do? Well, 
they had a Labour Union which used all lawful—and some 
unlawful—methods of keeping up wages ; and in particu- 
lar they had the A.O.H., or Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
whose apparent objects were benevolent and even legal ; 
but these were not enough. Instinctively, as if it lay in 
their very nature, the Irishmen among the miners fell back 
on their old methods of wartare and their old name for 
the army. The mine-owner took the place of the land- 
lord, the ‘boss’ or mining overseer stood for the land- 
agent, whilst the land-grabber found his analogue in the 
man who filled the shoes left empty by another. Also 
the weapons were much the same as of old. There were 
threatening letters, there was intimidation, there were out- 
rages culminating ina series of diabolical murders ; and Mr. 
Dewers, the American chronicler of the movement, mourns 
over all in terms that are almost ludicrous. In Ireland 
such villainies, says he, have much to excuse them, but 
to play the same game in the United States is un- 
justifiable beyond description. But indeed the atrocities 
in Pennsylvania far exceeded anything of the kind in 
Ireland. For in Ireland they were met with stern re- 
pression, whilst in America the Mollies were for some 
time allowed to do as they liked. De Quincey’s fantasy 
became a sober and dreadful reality: murder was actu- 
ally a fine art; it was practised for its own sake ; and 
many boasted of crimes they had never committed to 
win the greater glory. Perhaps the most significant note 
of all is that, as was confessed, there was little pleasure 
in a ‘job’ unless the ‘squeal’ (or death-cry) was dis- 
tinctly audible. Civilisation teaches to repress, and still 
more to pretend to repress, all bad instincts. We are 
all-too apt to forget that evil as an end in itself may be 
followed just as steadily as good. ‘Take away the forces 
of a civilised community that make for righteousness and 
this is horribly and instantly apparent. Here these forces 
were paralysed. The thing was new to America ; it was 


not at first seen how to deal with it. Then, too, in all 


such passes the most desperate spirits are always the most 
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powerful. It finally came about that the A.O.H. entirely 
and the Labour Union very largely were controlled by the 
Mollies. 
pulated that friends to the association were put into 
public offices of trust. There they unstintingly and unseru- 


Not only that, but the elections were so mani- 


pulously employed the public money for private ends— 
(their achievements in the matter of local rates and taxes 
may well have inspired the incomparable Tweed)—while, 
if a trial was toward, an elaborate alibi was concocted and 
the ablest lawyers were retained for the defence. Never 
before were the forces of disorder so well arrayed against 
the first principles of order. 

To tell the story of a string of murders would be re- 
pulsive ; but examples are necessary, and the removal of 
policeman Yost is typical. He was a night watchman in 
the town of Tamqua, and in the discharge of his duty 
had locked up a Molly named Thomas Duffy. Once at 
least the pair had fought, and Duffy had been badly 
beaten about the head. Yost was condemned by the 
local association ; and since there was obvious danger if 
the ‘job’ were done by local men, it was arranged that it 
should be done by men from Summit Hill, a neighbouring 


mining district. Of course it was not to be done for 


nothing. At the latter place were two bad workmen out 
of work. They blamed a mining boss, one John P. Jones. 


He was known to be open in his denunciation of the Molly 
Maguires, so it was determined that he should be killed 
by men from Tamqua; and Boyle and M‘Geehan were 
told off from Summit Hill to do the business with Yost. 
M‘Geehan, the leading spirit, was widely esteemed as a 
He bore Yost not the least 
ill-will, but he was really as well as vocally ambitious to 


steady and careful fellow. 
be known as ‘a good hand for a clean job. The place 
was carefully chosen some time in advance: it was a 
lamp-post at Yost’s house, the light of which he was 
wont to extinguish last on his round. 
mined was a Monday, the 5th of July, 1875. 


The day deter- 
It was that 
year held as the national holiday, and a good many people 
were about; but before midnight all was still. Then 
Kerrigan, a Tamqua worthy, went out and met M‘Geehan 
and Boyle at the cemetery where they were hiding and 
brought them to Yost’s house, and there they dissembled 
themselves behind some trees. ‘They waited for about an 
hour, when Yost and another watchman came saunter- 
ing along, but went—quite unexpectedly— into the house, 
where they had something to eat, while outside the remov- 
ing party listened to the sound of their voices, or discussed 
Kerrigan had been drinking, 
and got anxious to participate. He had no pistol, but he 
proposed to take two stones, and therewith beat out the 


the conduct of the affair. 


policeman’s brains. Now M‘Geehan, being before all things 
resolute to make ‘a clean job,’ was much enraged at this. 
He said that he and nobody else must do it, and he 
would kill whomsoever interfered ; and at this point of the 
debate the watchmen came out. Yost, leaving his com- 
panion, went to the lamp-post and proceeded to mount 
the ladder ; and, as had been arranged, both the Summit 
Hill artists fired. Boyle missed, but M‘Geehan—(that 
good hand at a clean job)—did not. Yost fell from the 
ladder mortally wounded. ‘O my God!’ he exclaimed. 
‘I am shot! my wife!’ She was instantly at his side, 
for she had been looking from the window into the street, 
and had seen it all. Yost lingered till next morning. 
He said his assailants were two Irishmen; he had seen 
them earlier that night, but he did not know them. ‘The 
affair created intense excitement, but nothing was dis- 
covered for months after. It was a ‘ clean job’ all round; 
for the murderers had planned their escape very carefully, 
and though they were seen they got clear away. 

The return murder did not come off till the morning of the 
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3d September, when Jones was shot at Landsford Station, 
in the midst of a crowd of friends, by two unknowns who 
instantly disappeared. This potting your man in broad 
daylight and under the eyes of a number of prominent 
citizens was characteristic of the Mollies in their palmy 
time. As a rule the Irish justiciar is less valiant and 
more inclined to modesty and an evasive habit ; so that 
the fact is deserving of fuller illustration. As thus: a 
watchman at a coal-drift, one Gomer James, had offended 
a Molly named Tom Hurley, and his death had been re- 
; On the 14th August of that same year James 


As even- 


solved on. 
was present at a great picnic at Shenandoah. 
ing drew on the fun grew fast and furious; and about 
one in the morning Hurley pressed through the crowd 
to. James, and shot him dead. Immediately after he 
boasted of bis work, and indeed the Mollies were all 
enthusiastic in his praise, and opined that no ‘ cleaner job’ 
had ever been done. Some proposed him for a reward, 
and it was agreed to hold a chapter of the Order at 
Tamqua to debate what the amount should be. The chapter 
was held, but there was a difficulty, as one M‘Clain in- 
sisted that he it was and not Hurley who had killed James. 
But a semi-judicial inquiry was instituted, and Hurley's 
claim was established by the evidence of many witnesses. 
He was recommended for the reward; and that he did 
not get it was only due to the impending ruin of the 


Order. 


BREAD. 


SCOTS 
TEXHE population of old-world Scotland was thin and 
sparse ; but she abounded in all manner of sustenance. 
Starvation and even the mordant misery of hunger were 
probably sporadic or the result of years unwontedly calami- 
tous. Even when seasons were exceptionally poor dearth 
could scarce bear so heavy on the land as to be intoler- 
able ; and though a course of Southron rapine might cause 
a vast amount of temporary suffering, it could hardly ruin 
the food resources of an entire district. A partial failure 
of the harvest might occasion some scarcity of bread, but 
probably what was affected was rather quantity than 
quality. In any case the staple vegetable, kale, retained its 
normal and luxurious greenness through all the atrocities of 
winter weather. Also, when whole tracts were beggared 
of sheep and kine it was sometimes possible to straighten 
matters by a foray across the Border ; and in any case there 
were the moorlands and the woods, and these were peopled 
with game of many kinds, while the rivers and estuaries 
teemed unfailingly with fish. By the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the whole nation was not more than half 
a million strong ; and although the science of agriculture 
was still in its infaney it sufficed to meet such demands 
as were made on it. The farmer turned his attention 
chiefly to the raising of oats, his sheep and cattle being 
left almost wholly to their old ways and their own devices ; 
but dairy produce—milk, butter, cheese—was in general 
lise from times the most remote. Barley and wheaten 
bread were in partial use at the tables of the lords and 
barons. but from time immemorial oats was the grain 
affected by the multitude. So that Johnson’s gibe has point 
is well as malice. 

At first, when the pinch of poverty was not so sharp 
and flesh was cheaper and more abundant, the grain was 
of less importance in itself, and the forms in which it 
appeared were not so various ; but oat-cake was always the 
staple food of Scotland, in the Lowlands and Highlands 
both. ‘ Of ates,’ says Bishop Lesley in his History of Scot- 
and, ‘by the opinion of many is made very gude bread, 
nocht tasteless, but with great labour, quilke all the north 
part of England and the greater part of Scotland uses and 
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are sustained upon commonly.’ In the north of England 
the oaten cake was known as haver-bread, and the same 
name was also current in some parts of Scotland. ‘O whaur 
did ye get that haver-meal bannock ?’ asked the ‘silly 
auld body’ of the ballad ; and the answer, if historically 
correct, goes far to show that the Scot of the past was not 
habitually cleanly in his person. Writing towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, Fynes Moryson, as one illustra- 
tion of the rudeness of Scottish cookery, states that the 
Scots ‘vulgarly’ (commonly) ‘eat hearth-cakes of oats.’ 
In Roman times these same hearth-cakes of oats were the 
bread of the savage natives, who baked them on stones 
round the fire. These stones the Romans termed ‘grerdiol.’ 
They formed a ring round the fire, and hence the peculiar 
significance of the word ‘ girdle’ in the Scots vocabulary. 
Froissart has a curious reference to this ancient and indis- 
pensable utensil of the Scottish housewife, and gives a 
picturesque illustration of its use by the Scottish soldiers 
of fortune. Those mercenaries, indeed, were faithful to 
their native bread, and retained a tenderness almost 
pathetic not for agua vita but for oatmeal. According to 
Froissart, a man’s accoutrements included a flat plate at 
his saddle and a wallet of meal at his back: ‘the pur- 
pose whereof,’ says Messire Jehan, ‘is this: Whenas a 
Scottish soldier hath eaten of flesh so long that he begins 
to loathe the same, he casteth this plate into the fire, he 
moisteneth a little of his meal in water, and when the 
plate is heated he layeth his paste thereon and maketh a 
little cake, the which he eateth to comfort his stomach.’ 
‘Hence,’ our author infers with a notion somewhat loose 
and inexact of the principles of ethnological or physio- 
logical science, ‘ it is no marvel that the Scots should be 
able to make longer marches than other men.’ All the 
same, if we are to believe the anonymous author of Andrew 
and his Cutty Gun, oat-cakes might tend to bring about a 
physical condition not altogether conducive to rapidity of 


motion. Says he of his heroine, ale-wife or what not : 


‘The carline brought her kebbuck ben 
Wi girdle-cakes weel tasted broon ; 
Weel does the canny kimmer ken 
They gar the scuds gae glither doon.’ 

And annotating these stanzas—probably for the infor- 
mation of benighted Southrons— Burns is moved to 
remark that ‘these oatmeal cakes are kneaded out 
with the knuckles and toasted over the red embers of 
wood on a gridiron. They are remarkably fine,’ he adds 
with the decision of one having authority, ‘and a delicate 
relish when eaten warm with ale. On winter nights the 
landlady heats them and drops them into the quaigh 
to warm the ale.’ The result, one might imagine, would 
be a gruesome brewage enough. Butif the Muse of Allan 
Ramsay does not lie, the principle was absolute, for a 
pease scone might be substituted for the oaten cake : 

* Sae brawly did a pease-scon toast 

Biz i’ the queff and flie the frost, 

There we got fou wi’ little cost 

And muckle speed.’ 

It is possible that bannocks or scones—be they of wheat, 
or bere, or barley, or pease, or a ‘ mixed’ compost—may 
point to the existence of a richer and less primitive 
kitchen than that which achieved the oaten cake; but 
they must nevertheless be reckoned as Scottish every 
whit. The differences in the methods of baking and 
firing are mere adaptations of old modes to the peculiari- 
ties of new materials. Shortbread—‘ Scotch cake,’ as 
it is called in South Britain—is probably the triumph 
of Scottish baking on the old national lines. It may 
have been the invention of some professional Scots cook 
or baker, but he must at least have been thoroughly 
imbued with the old Scots household notions in regard to 
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the ‘ staff of life.’ It is entitled, we think, to the place of 
honour among the breads of Britain, if regard be had to 
the cheapness and simplicity of its materials, its pleasant 
sweetness, and its wholesomeness and digestibility in com. 
parison to other sugared cates. 

Among Scottish household breads neither the wheaten 
loaf nor any form of wheaten bread was ever included. 
These were (and still are) known as ‘baker's bread, 
and were only to be had in the principal towns. Even 
in cities, according to Fynes Moryson, wheaten bread 
was bought chiefly by ‘gentlemen, courtiers, and the 
best kind of citizens. It was enacted that sixteen 
ounces of fine bread (doubtless the wheaten loaf) should 
be supplied to Queen Mary’s attendants for four pennies 
Scots during her visit to Jedburgh in 1566, but even 
so late as 1750 the wheaten loaf was rarely used in 
country houses. ‘Though wheaten bread, says Dr. 
Somerville, ‘was partly used, yet cakes or bannocks of 
barley and pease meal formed the principal household 
bread in gentlemen’s families ; and in those of the middle 
class on ordinary occasions no other bread was ever 
thought of.’ 
and means of communication difficult all Scotland through, 
there prevailed a curious difference between town and 
country in respect of the bread in general use, so that 
not more than thirty years back ‘loaf-bread’ was still a 
luxury in certain districts, and the staple was still oats and 
In the beginning the professional baker in the 


And thus, when railways were unknown 


pease. 
towns may possibly have borrowed his methods from 
the French. At any rate, being patronised chiefly by the 
nobles and the wealthier burghers, he was accustomed to 
use the very best materials, and he rejoiced in every en- 
couragement to devote himself to the perfection of his 
methods. His tradition is triumphant now. Edinburgh 
was doubtless the cradle of the craft ; but if you want to 
beat the Scottish baker you must go—not to London, 
where most of the bread worth eating is of Scottish make, 
but—to Paris, if not to Vienna, where they make and 
bake the best that ever was made or baked since time 
began. It is true that, with the accession of James v1. to 
the second throne, England, and especially London, was 
invaded by a host of bakers, among other tradesmen, from 
the north; but possibly the native shrewdness—which 
some do call dishonesty— soon perceived that to catch the 
obtuse, uneducated English palate it was as vain to deal 
with the ‘finest of wheat’ as to seek to excel in the art 
of baking. So the Scots baker flourished, and the London 
loaf declined: till, as has been demonstrated in these 
columns, it is now the worst in the world. 





BODILY EXERCISE. 


N modern times the English alone have recognised 

the practical value of bodily exercises. The German 
professor is content to publish exhaustive treatises on 
Gymnastik, while the youth of the Fatherland find their 
recreation on the horizontal bar. From Francewe get inter- 
esting monographs on /e Boxe, but the Parisian believes that 
training is synonymous with wasting, and thinks that it 
should never be practised beyond Chantilly. The English 
school-boy, on the other hand, learns to run, to swim, and 
to play cricket just as he construes Cesar or gets up his 
Greek verbs. A spectacle such as the University Boat 
Race or the Eton and Harrow Match could be witnessed 
near no other city than London. And it is therefore all 
the more strange, when we remember the physical prowess 
which is our national glory, that we should be indebted 
tor an admirable work on The Physiology of Bodily Exercise 


to a Frenchman. Dr. Fernand Lagrange’s book (Lon- 


don: Kegan Paul) is written with intelligence and without 
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pedantry ; and though it is hardly likely to become the 
handbook of the man in training, it is full of interest- 
ing fact and valuable suggestion. Its author did wisely 
to publish it in England and in English. His own 
countrymen, as he frankly admits, neither know nor care 
aught about exercise, and have always shrunk in horror 
from the self-sacrifice involved in training. 

Since the world began our only rivals in strength of 
arm, speed of foot, and sureness of aim have been the 
ancient Greeks. ‘The hours which the British school-boy 
devotes to cricket or football were spent by the young 
Athenian in the palaestra. Gymnastics was a no less im- 
portant part of his education than grammar or music. His 
pedagogue marched him off to the palaestra as early as 
to school, and with wrestling, running, and jumping his 
physical discipline began. The course of instruction fol- 
lowed in the palaestra was consciously designed to de- 
There is little doubt that 


the Greeks entered keenly into competition with one 


velop beauty of form and limb. 


another ; but it must be remembered that eurythmia was 
ever of greater moment than the cutting of records. A 
sense of what is seemly rendered boxing and the panera- 
tium—that curious mixture of wrestling and boxing prac- 
tised in modern times by the notorious Jake Kilrain— 
steadily unpopular. Of course there were many celebrated 
fighters from Polydeukes onwards, but the ‘fives’ were 
never considered quite the weapons for gentlemen. They 
had a nasty trick of disfiguring the face ; and as a Greek 
boxer’s favourite point of attack seems to have been the 
ear, he cannot have stood very square or hit very straight. 
And he was a slogger or nothing. One blow might at any 
moment end the encounter by death. For a flush hit on 
the nose with a fist bound round with a leather thong, 
even though the thong were pe(Acyos and not studded 
with nails, was not to be received with jauntiness. If 
we may believe the ancient authorities, the Greeks were 
One 


gentleman—Phajyllus of Croton was his name—jumped 


perfect demons at running and the long jump. 


fifty-five feet on the flat without a run. The German 


scholar—and the English too for that matter—is found 





gravely chronicling this feat and complaining that it needs 
explanation. But surely the fact that this world is given 
to lying is sufficient to account for any number of such 
records. ‘The very fact that so ill-devised a boast should 
at any time have gained currency in Greek proves that 
the Hellenes took less interest in the exercise itself than 
in its physical results. And we have only to recall the 
truth that they ran on sand to recognise that in another 
event form was more precious to them than speed. 

There is none of this conscious striving after eurythma 
about the He begins his outdoor 


He learns cricket 


British school-boy. 
training earlier than did the Greek. 
almost as soon as he can walk. At school it becomes his 
constant pursuit. The head boy can never hope to gain 
the respect and influence which falls to the lot of the 
captain of the eleven. When a master is wanted to teach 
Greek, a clause is generally inserted in the advertisement 
to the effect that he must be ‘ good at games.’ But games 
are followed for their own sake or from the British instinct 
that every man should be able to hold a bat or throw a 
cricket-ball. Neither master nor boy bestows a thought 
on the attainment of physical beauty. 
even in the field we have made our own in the sense that 
the Greeks were ; yet the result is nothing of which to be 
ashamed. A growth of that admirable type, the good all- 
round sportsman, comes as near to being an Apollo as even 
the most exquisite product of the Athenian gymnasium. 
Nor are we in our sports without an appreciation of the 
physically admirable. The young cricketer, if he respects 
himself, is not less ambitious of acquiring ‘ good form’ than 


We are not artists 
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of making runs. He would indignantly refuse to increase 
his score by pulling a ball across his wicket. Hercules 
himself would not be permitted to sit in an eight-oar if 
he screwed out of the boat. A champion who won the 
quarter-mile in a shambling stride would only receive the 
half-hearted applause of his fellows. And there are still 
some left who look upon bicycle-racing with horror, not 
because it is a plebeian sport, but because the earth holds 


‘nothing uglier than a lean man perched on the top of a 


wheel and huddled gasping and shapeless across a handle. 

Physical exercise, as Dr. Lagrange wisely points out, 
can only result in deformity if carried to excess in one 
direction. The prize-fighter and the music-hall gymnast 
are seldom of heroic build. In both the upper half of 
the body is abnormally developed, so that the lower 
half seems pinched and shrunken. Of late unstinted 
praise has been lavished on the physique of the fashion- 
able strong men. And no doubt it is curious to see 
Sandow’s enormous biceps dancing to the strains of 
the Alhambra band. But it is ridiculous to pretend 
that Sandow or Attila is an Apollo. They are nothing 
but magnificent deformities. Those organs of the body 
which help in lifting weights have been so highly de- 
veloped that the professional athlete is capable of feats 
hitherto unaccomplished ; but it were as vain to expect 
to find symmetry or elegance in the Hercules of the 
music-hall as to look for grace in an elephant. He 
who devotes his whole life to fencing and uses but 
one hand contracts, we are told, lateral curvature of the 
spine. Nothing can be more striking than the con- 
trast between the bent back, the high shoulders, the 
jottering legs of the jockey and the easy carriage 
and upright bearing of the sportsman who rides to 
hounds. The Greeks, of course, were keenly conscious 
of the danger of developing only one set of muscles, 
and esteemed the pentathion more highly than any other 
of the games, because in this combination of five events 
speed and agility were no less necessary than strength and 
endurance. As we can easily imagine, the hero who car- 
ried off the prize for running, jumping,and wrestling as well 
as for throwing the discus and the spear was not likely to 
be as ill-proportioned as a prize-fighter. One of their own 
sculptors has recorded the distortion of the boxer. There 
is at the British Museum a statue known as the Choiseul- 
Gouffier Apollo. Whether it is a god or a slugger the 
archeologists must decide, but it was evidently modelled on 
a boxer, and the too powerful chest, the spare hips, and the 
lean legs deprive it of that symmetry which was the supreme 
glory of Greek art. But, after all, it is only when profes- 
sionalism invades the province of sport that exercise leads 
to deformity. The professional has done his worst in Eng- 
land already, and the lover of games for their own sake is 
still triumphant. Skill of hand, speed of foot, and keen- 
ness for the chase are the heritage of the British race from 
its savage ancestry, and will long survive the fashion of 
strong men and athletic deformities. 


THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


"PXHE other day a man accused of an exceptionally mean 

and odious crime in the neighbourhood of London 
endeavoured to prove his respectability by asserting that 
he has been in the habit of contributing to the London 
Letter of a well-known provincial daily newspaper. The 
assertion has been vehemently denied by the person who 
seems best entitled to speak authoritatively on the sub- 
ject. But the fact remains that the sending of contribu- 
tions to a London Letter is about as much an evidence 
of respectability as keeping a gig. The veil of anonymity 
which mystifies the public as to the management of daily 
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newspapers has been partially lifted; London Letters 
stand revealed as being built upon the compartment prin- 
ciple, like Atlantic ‘Greyhounds.’ It is not one and the 
same person that tells the secrets of all the Cabinet 
Ministers and of all the publishers, that knows who is 
to be divorced and who to be married, that prattles 
so portentously upon paint and that reveals to a quarter 
of an inch the depth of the full-dress bodice last worn 
by the latest fashionable brunette. Daily papers—at all 
events provincial daily papers—are becoming more and 
more magazinish in the sense of containing all kinds of 
information on all kinds of subjects; and no department 
of them is so distinctly magazinish as that which is still 
labelled ‘ London Letter.’ 

Twenty, even ten, years ago the London Correspondent 
was known in the curious circle—half Bohemian and 


> 


wholly ‘shoppy '—where he was to be met in the flesh— 
as a fellow of fertile fancy and ‘slovenly omniscience.’ 
He used to give out that he was on terms of close inti- 
macy with such folks as the Maid-of-Honour, the Aide- 
de-camp, and Mr. Attorney’s Chief Clerk, who, if they are 
not the rose themselves, are always in close attendance 
upon the rose. The tale he did unfold in his London 
Letter was nothing to the tale he might unfold—if he 
chose. Then he had a calling acquaintanceship with pub- 
lishers’ assistants, secretaries to scientific societies, and pro- 
prietors of art galleries. In the session he spent his evenings 
between the Lobby and the Gallery, picking up gossip as to 
forthcoming motions and speeches, and noting for the edi- 
fication of country readers the colour of the necktie worn 
by the honourable member for Wurzelshire when—(in those 
days there were no ‘scenes in the House’)—he rose to 
make his annual speech on the importation of dry-rot 
from the Continent. At that time a London Letter was 
in reality what it professed to be: one man’s talk—what 
Lord Westbury would have delighted to call ‘a collec- 
tion of more or less erroneous sentences’—upon every- 
thing and everybody presumed to be distinctively metro- 
politan. Newspapers, however, have greatly changed. 
They have, for one thing, become as majestical as the 
Church of England ; a junior sub-editor somehow recalls 
a minor canon, and like him hopes through being no- 
body in particular to escape the major excommunica- 
tion. So the London Letter writer is not one man 
but a score of men and women, each supposed to be a 
specialist. The Lobbyist, the Political Informationist, 
and the Impressionist of the Reporters’ Gallery, who re- 
produces the tints on Sir William Harcourt’s face— 
‘One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half-impair’d the nameless grace ’— 


are distinct personages, and may not even be on terms of 


luncheon friendship. As for the appetising paragraphs 
on mousseline de soie and separation d la mode, are they 
not written by that ‘dainty little blonde’ and Younger 
Daughter who looked so charming the other day, and 
who, indeed, contrived by selling her exclusive informa- 
tion to buy the jacket she looked so charming in? Then 
there is the information on art: is it not notorious that 
that is supplied by a distinguished landscape-painter who 
has to eke out an income that has been steadily declining 
for the past ten years? The London Correspondent of to- 
day is less a gossip than a reservoir of gossip. 

It is beyond doubt that the London Letter-writing acti- 
vity of the provincial daily newspapers has been greatly 
stimulated of recent years by the appearance in London 
of a crowd of weekly newspapers that depend for their 
existence very largely upon axa of the ‘ Truthful James ’ 
and ‘Entre Nous’ type. These newspapers entered to 
a certain extent into competition with the London Let- 


ters on their own field, and employed the same class of 
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contributors. The proprietors of the daily newspapers 
have, however, proved quite equal to the occasion ; and 
they have the great advantage over their rivals of speaking 
to the public once a day and not merely once a week. As 
a matter of fact, some of the most readable items of in- 
telligence, especially of the ‘personal’ character, which 
appear in the London evening journals more especially, 
begin ‘The London correspondent’ of this or that pro- 
vineial newspaper ‘says.’ Information seems, in fact, to 
acquire a certain authority and even a certain piquancy 
by travelling to Manchester or Birmingham, Glasgow or 


Edinburgh, before it finds its way to London. And 
now is the season for all men and all women and 


all things that are deserving of any notice; and now 
the London Correspondent, in the modern compartment 
or reservoir sense, is in his glory. It is now that he 
bursts forth daily with behind-the-scenes information 
which is at the command of nobody else as to the future 
intentions of the Opposition, the impending resignation of 
a leading member of the Cabinet, and the retaining fees 
of the counsel who are to appear in the next great divorce 
case. It is now that he tells which duke or earl it is that 
is to marry the latest American beauty or music-hall 
success, which variety of the fashionable ailments it was 
that Lord Tennyson was afflicted with the other day, 
what is to be the chief feature of Mr. Swinburne’s new 
lowest figure that Mr. Stanley 
will take for a popular lecture on his great journey, 
and whether Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer 


volume, what is the 


have shaken hands since the close of their great politico- 
sociological controversy. This is all very interesting and 
clever and successful : there is a class of newspaper readers 
who devour London Letter and do not even pretend to 
But a danger lurks under the pro- 


fessional rivalry that is involved in all this enterprise. 


devour anything else. 


After all, the sources of thoroughly trustworthy infor- 
mation which are at the command of London Correspon- 
dents even of the modern type are limited and exhaustible. 
Certain folks, moreover, are actually known to become 
uncommunicative in the presence of persons whom they 
even suspect of being newspaper men. The London 
Correspondent of the future may be tempted, if not posi- 
tively forced, into drawing on his own—or some one else's 

imagination for his news. As it is, he is rather prone 
to heterobiography, to making a mountain of possibility 
out of a molehill of fact, to discovering new missions for 
old explorers of which they themselves have never heard, 
to sending public men at the end of periods of exceptionally 
It is possible that 
something may be required to relieve the newspaper dul- 
But the re- 
quired romance should take the form of a feuilleton ; it 
The London Corre- 


hard work on voyages round the world. 
ness of which so much is written nowadays. 


ought not to be disguised as truth. 
spondent has reached a critical stage, if not a turning point, 
in his career. It depends upon himself, and to a perhaps 
greater extent upon his public, whether he continues the 
Sphinx of journalism or sinks to the level of the tittle- 


tattler of the Metropolitan Radical press. 


AN OXFORD SCHOLAR (OLD STYLE). 
Il. 

R. JACOBSON, afterwards Bishop of Chester, was the 
Regius-Professor of Divinity. He was a self-made 
man, and a good man. A certain boisterous hilarity he 
had, an exaggeration of the thorough good-nature which 
in him was obvious rather than deep. He was kind, and 
loud and hearty in expressing his kindness ; but you had 
to take a discount off. He unquestionably had honest 


sympathy with those who were struggling as he had 
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struggled. I remember how, after an examination j) 
I had failed but had done tolerably well, Dy. 
Jacobson appeared in my shockingly squalid rooms jy 


which 


Canterbury Cellars, and presented me with a gorgeous|, 
bound copy of Bahr’s Herodotus (it faces me as | write), 
I felt at the time as if a breeze of mountain air had swept 
through the place. But I did not look upon Dr. Jacobson 
asa scholar. He had published the Patres Apostolici, but 
I did not care for the Patres Apostolici, neither did any one 
—least of all, probably, Dr. Jacobson himself. I cared, how- 
ever, for Biihr’s Herodotus, and I cared very much for th: 
genial instinct which prompted the gift and the visit. Of 
the tutors the best liege-man for Gaisford was Osborn: 
Gordon. Handsome, with an eagle face ; sarcastic, the 
cleverest of the clever: we undergraduates perforce ad- 
mired him. I do not think that Osborne Gordon ever 
attained to what he was meant for: he was a very magni- 
ficent fellow both physically and intellectually. I loved 
to see him with Gaisford: there was a real affection, a 
mutual understanding and respect between these men. 
The dean was perhaps seventy-two ; Gordon might have 
been thirty-seven. With his great power and great promise. 
his scholarship, his wit, his practical dy\ivo.w, he must 
have been, and was no doubt, the pet of Dean Gaisford, 
like 
come from Westminster, but from some small! school in 
Shropshire—Bridgenorth, I think. 


to me—helpful in the oddest fashion, though. Just before 


who would not him the worse because he did not 


He was most helpful 


going in for my Final Schools Gordon sent for me and 
harangued me as follows: ‘ Mr. X., I suppose you know 
that you will have a paper in what they call Moder 
Philosophy. I needn't say that of this you of course 

But the 
might be described in very much the same terms, will 
set a paper on this subject. Now, Mr. X., you will 
find a chapter in Mosheim (pronounced Modsheem)—in 


know nothing. examiners, whose knowledge 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History—which is amply sutticient 
for your purpose ; and 1 would recommend you to give an 
Here is the book ; 


Good morning, Mr. X.’ 


hour or two to it. I have left a mark 


at the page. This was Gordon s 
specific. When I came out with my ‘ First, who so merr 


as Gordon ? he had ‘ scored 


He laughed loud and long ; 
off the examiners,’ and no doubt duly apprised them of the 
tact. 


servative. 


Of course Osborne Gordon was a very strong Con- 
In this keen, cynical, brilliant, but not speci- 
ally ‘ earnest’ man I found a good and sincere friend. 

the Dean was 
The fact is, I thought then that the onl) 


thing in the world worth doing was to try and follow in 


But I must not lose sight of my hero: 
really my hero. 


the Dean’s footsteps—passibus quam iniquis !—but still to 
handle membrana, to be however humble a torch-bearer 
in the great procession of European scholars: that was 
my ambition, low-breathed to myself, deeply cherished 
through many an hour of discouragement and _ gloom. 
Ridiculous as it may seem to those who are familiar wit! 
the secret springs of college life and management, I knew 
that the Dean had his ‘eye upon me,’ and I was well con- 
tent. It was the custom then (as it is now) at Oxford 
carefully to disparage such men, to impute their actions to 
the meanest motives, to dwarf them down to the dead- 
Still, we had a story 
how Gaisford refused a bishopric ; it was illustrated by a 


level of Common-room possibilities. 


daub which appeared in the print-shops of the time. The 
Dean-—so rumour confidently asserted—would let no man, 
of what rank soever, stand on his hearth-rug. Accor«- 
ingly, the caricature represented the Prime Minister offer- 
ing Gaisford a mitre, and in doing so placing his feet 
The legend issued from the 
Did I be 


lieve this story ? Well, yes, 1 did implicitly ; and I believe 


where ‘na feet suld be.’ 
mouth of the Dean: ‘ Get off my rug, sir!’ 
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it still. It was impossible for me at least to conceive how 
a Dean of Christ Church and Regius-Professor of Greek 
could stoop to become a Bishop: a Dean of Christ Church 
a Regius- Professor of Greek who had edited Hephastio 
and the Etymologicum Magnum! I must confess, though, 
that I have stood on that rug myself and been presented 
by the Dean with a substantial cheque upon the College 
treasury. The quaint, old-world grace with which this was 
done, and the kind and plain and hearty words with which 
he accompanied the gift, will go with me to my grave. 

I remember another instance of his quiet watchfulness 
and unobtrusive sympathy. Some of my contemporaries 
may smile, if they have not long since disused smiling, at 
the word unobtrusive. But it is quite right: that is just 
what these old scholars were, and the term expresses just 
the quality which distinguished them so markedly from the 
namby-pamby humanitarianism of the sickly and bewil- 
dered though doubtless well-meaning tutors who now solicit 
the public schools and tout and fawn, I may be wrong, but 
it seems to me not improbable the present Dean of Christ 
Church interviews parents like a head-master! But to 
return to my story. I had ordered at one of the Oxford 
booksellers a complete set of the works of Aristotle. Of 
course I had no right to do this: it was an extrava- 
gance. The books were not sent, and I went tothe shop to 
complain of the neglect. I was invited upstairs. Mr. 
wished to speak tome. He told me that he had hesi- 
tated to execute such an order. I answered that an order 
was an order, and that I presumed he would have had 
no hesitation in executing it for a wealthy man, adding 
that he might set his mind at rest about the payment. 





Mr. ——, with much firmness and some dignity, said 
that his motive was not any doubt as to his being paid, 
but a desire lo protect undergraduates against themselves. All 
this I think he did very well, though I admit I was sur- 
prised at his speaking almost inaudibly. Sore with my 
poverty, stung with the tone of rebuke, not to say of 
superiority, I answered: ‘There is at least one under- 
graduate who knows how to protect himself against the 
insolence of tradesmen.’ And so with a mighty fling and 
a toss of my tasselless cap I dashed downstairs, a most irate 
and Thrasonic tatterdemalion. I actually thought that Mr. 
had noticed (he kept looking down) the holes in 
my shoes, vainly obscured by inking the stockings in 
dexterous dabs of correspondence after a fashion known 
still perhaps to the ingenious children of penury. These 
were heroics of the first water ; but, as I passed out into 
the street, I saw the Dean, whose habit it was to read The 
Times in this shop every afternoon. He looked at me 
from behind his paper: such a look! humour, pity, saga- 
city, the look of a wise physician. His presence explained 
had spoken. Of course, 








the undertone in which Mr. 
he knew all about it, and had himself been spoken to by 
Mr. —— before my arrival. They had arranged the matter 
between them, and they were quite right. Only, a quiet 
word from the Dean, and it would have been perfect : he 
might have said that word, and I am sure that the storm 
of my irritation would have been instantly quelled. That 
is, however, what he, I dare say, shrewdly doubted, and 
considered it prudent to let me fret off my temper by my- 
self. The incident may serve to illustrate the method, or 
want of method—in any case the wise and reticent watch- 
fulness, the very far-off following—with which ‘tutors 
and governors’ did their ‘directing’ in those days. A 
tutor of the present day would, I suppose, have run after 
me and flung his arm round my neck: that is, if I had 
been better off or better looking. 

Observe, I draw the line at tutors; but after all I 
really do not know about deans. Christ Church men 
will remember the story of Dindorf’s visit to the Deanery. 
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The German Professor rushed at his host and proceeded 
to embrace him effusively. ‘No, sir! no, no, sir! none of 
that, sir!’ said Gaisford, half-choked with the cloud of 
snuff that forthwith surrounded the actors in this magnifi- 
cent complexus. The late Professor Bonamy Price used to 
tell a similar story of himself. A party of distinguished 
Frenchmen had visited Oxford and had been shown over the 
University by the Professor, who spoke French like a native. 
There was just time to catch the train. At Carfax they 
bade their guide farewell, rushing upon him wildly and 
kissing him. ‘ But, Professor Price,’ said a lady, ‘you surely 
did not permit such a thing?’ ‘ Madam, it was done !’ 
shrieked the dear old Bonamy, and laughed as only he 
could laugh. Thomas Gaisford died June 2, 1855. Veteran 
Christ Church men will, I dare say, remember the ‘ leaving 
letters’ at the end of term: one given in to the Dean 
and one to each of the censors. Here is the form: ‘ Viro 
admodum reverendo Thomae Gaisfordio, S.T.P., hujusce 
aedis dignissimo Decano, terminis jam exactis, veniam 
abeundi petit tui favoris studiosissimus A.B.’ I question 
whether the stout-hearted old scholar put up many ‘ peti- 
tiones’ to that effect ; but the venia abeundi which is forced 
upon us all invilis quidem came to him in a ripe old age, 
and he departed, truly a dignissimus Decanus. 

‘Tales of a grandfather!’ Yes; but to old Oxonians, 
perhaps to others, recollections of this sort are good and 
pleasant things. They serve to warm our hearts, to draw 
us to one another, to unite us in a common love and rever- 
ence for the fortes ante Agamemnona, to perpetuate amongst 
us the tradition of a goodness and kindness that were with- 


out ostentation and without fuss. T. E. Brown. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
ili—_— FUZZY-WUZZY.. 
(SOUDAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE.) 


W E’VE fought with many men acrost the seas, 
An’ some of’em was brave an’ some was not: 
The Paythan an the Zulu an’ Burmese ; 
But the Fuszy was the finest 0 the lot. 
We never got a ha porth’s change of ’im : 
'"E squatted in the scrub an’ ’ocked our ’orses, 
"E cut our sentries up at Suakim, 
An’’e played the cat an’ banjo with our forces. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuszy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the 
SO idan . 
You're a pore benighted ‘eathen but a first-class fightin'- 
man ; 
We gives you your certijikit, an’ if you want it signed 
We'll come an’ ’ave a romp with you whenever you're 
inclined. 


We took our chanst among the Kyber ills, 
The Boers knocked us silly at a mile, 
The Burman guv us Irriwaddy chills, 
An a Zulu impi dished us up in style: 
But all we ever got from such as they 
Was pop to what the Fuzzy made us swaller ; 
We eld our bloomin’ own, the papers say, 
But man for man the Fussy knocked us ’oller. 
Then ere’s to you, Fuszy-Wussy, an’ the missis and the 
kid ! 
Our orders was_to break you, an’ of course we went an 
did. 
We sloshed you with Martinis, an’ it wasn’t ’ardly 
fair; 
But for all the odds agin you, Fuszzy-Wuz, you bruk the 
square. 


'E 'asn't got no papers of ’is own, 

’E ’asn't got no medals nor rewards, 
So we must certify the skill’e s shown 

In usin’ of ’is long two-anded swords : 
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When’e’s oppin’ in an’ out among the bush 
With’ is coffin-eaded shield an’ shovel-spear, 
A ’appy day with Fuzzy on the rush 
Will last a’ealthy Tommy for a year. 


So ’ere’s to you, Fuszy-Wuszy, an’ your friends which 
is no more, 
If we 'adn't lost some messmates we would 'elp you to 


deplore ; 

But give an’ take’s the gospel, an’ we'll call the bargain 
Jair, 

For if you’ave lost more than us, you crumpled up the 
square ! 


"E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
An’, before we know,’e’s ’ackin’ at our ead ; 
"E’s all’ot sand an ginger when alive, 
An’ ’e’s generally shammin when’e’s dead. 
"E's a datsy,’e’s a ducky,’e’s a lamb! 
'"E’s a injia-rubber tdiot on the spree, 
"E's the ony thing that doesn’t care a damn 
For a Regiment o British Infantree. 
So ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the 
Sowdan ; 
You're a pore benighted’eathen but a first-class fightin’ 
man ; 
An’ ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ’ay-rick ‘ead 
of ’air— 
You big black boundin’ beggar—for you bruk a British 
square. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REID CHAIR. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


5th March 1890. 
SIR,—It may have been the fortune of ‘ Musicus’ to meet 
many Edinburgh people who ‘fondly imagine that their own 
town is the most musical place, out of London, in the kingdom.’ 
Such has not been my fate. It is customary to deplore the 
taste for music in Edinburgh. Now I do not consider this a 
highly musical city ; indeed, although a Scotsman, I am thor- 
oughly aware that I do not belong to an especially musical 
nation. Scotland has no need to lay claim to qualities, artistic 
or otherwise, which she evidently lacks. Still, I should like to 
record a protest against the random depreciation of Edinburgh 
in this respect. We are placed at considerable disadvantage. 
‘We have not a single good music-room ; we have never had a 
proper local organisation of music like Manchester ; and we 
have never had cheap popular orchestral concerts such as 
Mr. Manns gives in Glasgow. Moreover, the Edinburgh 
public can appreciate a good programme ; and if they yawn 
occasionally they do not descend to the vulgarity of con- 
versing through the proceedings as they do in some large towns 
n England. ‘Musicus’ seems to agree with Sir Charles Halle 
that the Chair of Music here can never be other than orna- 
mental. This I deny, and there are many who concur with me. 
Men attend divinity classes at the University because they 
intend to become preachers ; they attend law classes because 
they mean to be lawyers ; medical lectures because they intend 
to practise medicine. It would seem reasonable that those who 
mean to be musicians should attend the music class or classes. 
We have a chair with a remarkably good foundation, and with 
provision (by means of assistants) for practical teaching. No 
one who understands anything of the subject looks forward to 
the rise of a great national school of music in Edinburgh : no- 
body expects the Reid Chair to develop into a sort of Leipzig or 
Stuttgart. But neither of the faculties of divinity or law can be 
described as a great national school ; yet they serve to train 
the men who are about to practise in these professions. This is 
what we mean when we say that we hope the Commission will 
do something with the Reid Chair ; and we can say so without 
doing injustice to the present Professor or betraying undue 

faith inthe musical culture of Edinburgh.—I am, etc., M. 
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THE CASUISTRY OF GOLF. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


Liverpool, 3d March 1890. 
S1R,—The case put by G. M. R. in your issue of to-day js 
really a very simpic one. There is no doubt that what he did 
would count as a stroke: it is exactly the same as if his ball 
had rolled off the tee when he was driving. A much more 
curious incident happened to myself on the links of the West 
Lancashire Golf Club. My ball was lying within six inches of 
my opponent’s—in fact, touching it—in a small depression in 
loose sand. My opponent’s ball, being nearer the hole, was 
lifted, and I proceeded to play with a niblick. The result of 
my stroke was a yawning chasm about a foot deep exactly on 
the spot where my opponent’s ball had been lying. The ques. 
tion then arose, Where {should his ball be placed? and this 
question I leave’ for some ingenious golfer to answer.—I am, 

etc., F. G, 


REVIEWS. 
POETRY IN PETTICOATS. 


A London Plane-Treeand Other Verse. By AMY LEvy. 
‘Cameo Series.’ London: Fisher Unwin. 


Few are the women that can make us poetry ; many the 
women that can sing usa song. This, which was some time 
a paradox, is now a full-fledged truth. In woman, indeed, 
the capacity of art—the faculty of selection in union with the 
sense of style—is rarely if ever completely developed, while 
a gift of lyric utterance and the lyric sentiment are frequent 
enough. In Mrs. Browning, for instance, there is fervour—a 
little tremulous, perhaps—and rapture—a hectic rapture, no 
doubt—for half-a-dozen ordinary bards ; but how much of Mrs 
Browning’s six volumes is tolerable as art? Her sense of form 
was not less defective than her husband’s, and that was, as we 
know, as faulty and obtuse as has ever found (or complicated 
expression in words. Mrs. Meynell has written things that 
could not easily be bettered, one would think, but she has 
written more that clamour for improvement ; and the same is 
true in a less degree of Miss Rossetti, of whom it will cer- 
tainly be told some day that her gift of poetry was larger in 
quantity and rarer in kind than her brother’s, and that at 
its best her work is almost art. Now all these are Muses of 
exceptional strength, stature,and goodliness ; and the general 
impression you derive from them is one of not achievement but 
endowment. They have voice, but no method ; or to put it 
another and a fairer way, they have no method yet can sing. 
They utter their ‘delicate wild notes,’ as Mrs. Hardcastle has 
it, as spontaneously and as artlessly as birds do theirs, and the 
effect of them is that of natural music—of the brook’s warble. 
the duet of wave and shore, the song of the wind in the leaves 
What is true of them is true in its degree of their lesser 
sisters also. If they have the gift at all, it is odds but it in- 
cludes a larger measure of the ‘lyric cry’ than any other 
quality. They feel, therefore they sing: they are women and 
therefore lyric poets. Art and style they have none—none to 
speak of, at any rate; but such as they have they give unto us, 
and in its way itis worth having. It exists because it must, and 
it very often has that magic of sincerity which is in itself a sort 
of style. It is something other than literature ; but it produces 
a partof the effect of literature, and the pleasure one takes in it 
is in some sort esthetic. In actual speech the lyrism of women 
is apt to verge upon excessiveness—to suggest a vocalisation of 
sentimentalism ; to have a taste, to something smack, of pure 
bleat. Its effect in the less complex forms of verse—(for when a 
lady takes to speaking the tongue that Shelley spake, she is 
fain to put butter upon bacon, and out-shrill shrillness)—is 
the very reverse of this. Consciously or not, she accepts the 
convention of simplicity, which exerts a bracing and salutary 
influence upon that ‘instinct of insincerity’ which some Sage— 
(Mumphius or another)—has declared to be the ‘last Garment 
of Womanliness’; she says what she has to say as vigorously 
and directly as her innate incapacity of style —(as a rule, by 
the way, it is so neatly and prettily represented by her never- 
failing gift of mimicry that the fact of its non-existence some- 
times becomes a matter for argument and speculation) —will 
permit ; and the result is often what we have said :—a cri de 
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ceur, that is, which would be literature if only the literary quality 
were not conspicuously absent. 

That, at all events, is the case of the late Miss Amy Levy, 
whose little posthumous book of verses has suggested these 
reflections. It is in some sort a negative of art, for Miss Levy, 
whatever her practice of prose, appears to have lived and died 
without much more than suspecting the existence of an art of 
poetry ; and yet it is something one would not care to have 
missed. The little copy of verses which gives its name to the 
whole collection is feeble enough to be scarce worth printing on 
its merits as verse ; but it contains an idea, and that idea, im- 
perfect as its expression is, has life in it, and may find its poet 
yet. The wonder and the magic of London, indeed, are at least 
as well worth singing as the return of Laodamia or the wander- 
ings of Endymion ; and it speaks volumes for the power of con- 
vention, as it is a tremendous impeachment of the originality 
of man, that they have never found their singer. Miss Levy 
was full of the sense of their being: so full, indeed, that she 
wrote ballades and rondeaux at their instance, and contrived to 
touch these same rondeaux and ballades, worthless else, with 
something of her peculiar feeling. Being a woman—which isy 
being interpreted, a mimic—and having to write of love, she 
writes not as a woman writing of man but as a man writing of 
woman. And says she: 

‘What ails my senses thus to cheat, 
What is it ails the place, 
That all the people in the street 
Should wear one woman's face ?' 
But even this very obvious falsehood has notes of London 
truth in it, and is saved from nothingness by the presence of a 
fancy that to some that have loitered and watched in London 
will go far to excuse its entire futility as art and its more or less 
conventional treatment of fact. Elsewhere Miss Levy speaks 
in her own person, and then the lyric intention is touchingly 
audible. As thus, for instance : 
‘If I were a woman of old, 
What prayers I would pray for you, dear 
My pitiful tribute behold— 
Not a prayer, but a tear. 
The pitiless order of things, 
Whose law we may change not, nor break, 
Alone I would face it—it wrings 
My heart for your sake.’ 
‘Le rime n’est pas riche,’ you say? Of course: and Heine, 
and the rest of it. But the little thing is ved. And so, allow- 
ing for the convention—the convention which, happily for us, 
was not permitted to dominate the Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese—so with all the aforesaid reservations is this one : 
‘ How like her! But ‘tis she herself 
Comes up the crowded street. 
How little did I think the morn 
My only love to meet ! 
Whose else that motion and that mien ? 
Whose else that airy tread ? 
For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead.’ 
Plainly Heine has passed this way; but there is no harm in 
that. Rather the reverse, indeed ; for when you have really a 
certain sort of something to say, you cannot do better than say it 
as nearly as possible in the way in which a great master of lan- 
guage and style has said the kind of thing before. Take this, 
for example : 
‘ Deep in the grass outstretched I lie, 
Motionless on the hill ; 
Above me is a cloudless sky, 
Beneath me all is still. 
There is no breath, no sound, no stir 
The drowsy peace to break ; 
I close my tiréd eyes—it were 
So simple not to wake.’ 
It is certain that that would never have been said but for Heine; 
it is certain, too, that Heine would have said it incomparably 
better. But it is also certain that it is worth saying, and that 
not to say it because you are incapable of saying it as well as 
Heine would have said it would be a mistake. As uttered by 
Miss Levy, it has not beauty, for it is not art. But it is inter- 
esting, because it is not only personal but sincere ; and in these 
days of barren art to be sincere and personal enough to have a 
real interest of your own is much, 
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Miss Levy could never have been an artist in verse. Her 
endeavours to escape from simple lyrism into art are failures 
one and all. One can easily imagine A London Plane-Tree 
and the rest of the city poems so written—expressed in terms 
so resonant and exact—that they should have had a fair chance 
of immortality. But London has still to find her poet, and Miss 
Levy’s achievement is only interesting—exists as not art but ‘a 
document.’ Sappho and George Sand notwithstanding, it is the 
common fate of such of her sex as would be creative artists. 
The Greeks once figured the Muses as women ; and—for the 
Greeks were wise—they may well have meant to signify thereby 
that the Muses would endure the caresses of none but men. 
Certain it seems that Poetry in petticoats is only poetry on 
sufferance ; only woman essaying to do the man’s part, and, as 
in other spheres of human action and in other departments of 
human endeavour, failing relatively if not absolutely. Yes: 
failing. And the moral is, Let her fail. Now and then she sings 
you a song ; now and then she utters a cri de ceur ; her innate 
lyrism sometimes finds adequate expression ; at the worst she 
is commonly interesting. And Man, proud Man, is very often 
not so much as that. 


A SAINTLY SAGA. 


Laurentius Saga. By EINAR HAFLIDASON ; Translated from 
the Icelandic by OLIVER ELTON. London: Rivingtons. 

This is a very dainty book : a little triumph of good taste. It 
is neatly bound and beautifully printed on paper which it is a 
luxury to finger ; the letterpress is most becomingly propor- 
tioned to the margin; the title-page is an exemplar to the pub- 
lisher. And the matter of the book is not unworthy of its form, 
although the title is somewhat disappointing. The word ‘saga’ 
suggests adventures and weird marvels, and battle and carousal ; 
long-haired rovers putting forth from northern creeks ‘for 
Micklegard and Spanialand,’ and princesses gazing from their 
turrets over the leagues of the wild sea-foam. But there are no 
tales of love or war in the Laurentius Saga. Not here shall 
you read of witch-women seated combing the hair of what 
seems to be a kid but is in reality a youth ; nor of clouds that 
rain blood and half-moons that glide round the banquet-halls ; 
nor of dried fish that fly about the store-room as merrily as if 
they had come out of 7he Arabian Nights ; nor of the heads of 
spectral seal-fish which hover in the centre of a chamber and 
have to be driven through the floor by repeated hammer-strokes 
as one drives a stake into the ground ; nor of ghosts who troop 
in dripping with water and seat them round the fire, while 
the mortal guests cower away in fear, and for whom fires 
have to be kindled nightly in the hall of the lonely farm- 
stead. This Saga deals with more prosaic incidents. It 
relates the life of Laurentius or Laurence Kalfsson, a church- 
man who held the see of Holar, in Iceland, the most 
northern bishopric of the Catholic Church during the early 
years of the fourteenth century. The biography was written 
by the Bishop’s disciple, Einar Haflidason, some fifteen 
years after Laurence’s death in 1331. Einar tells his story 
simply and with evident sincerity ; he regards his old master 
as the best and wisest of men, but he does not wax irksome in 
panegyric ; he allows the Bishop’s deeds to speak for them- 
selves. He is as credulous as he is sincere ; he has a child-like 
faith in visions and miracles ; the mythological spirit is almost 
as strong in his book as in the -yréiggia Saga. He has no 
stirring events to recount, and his pages lack those details 
which alone could enable us to realise clearly the manner of 
life that was led in Iceland some five hundred years ago. There 
is a charm in his unlaboured and flowing narrative. in his free- 
dom from self-consciousness, his honesty and naive garrulity. 
Mr. Elton naturally enough over-estimates Einar’s merits. 
When he speaks in his preface of ‘clear, thrusting dialogue, 
of scenes etched ‘in a few thrifty strokes,’ and of the old writer’s 
‘born sense for expanding and proportioning a story,’ he raises 
hopes which the Saga does not exactly fulfil. Einar is very 
far indeed from being an artist in dialogue or in narrative ; but 
he is a faithful recorder of facts, and his facts are undoubtedly 
worth the recording. 

Laurence was the son of Kalf and Thorgrima, who dwelt in 
Hjalta-dale, and was born in 1267. When a boy he waxed in 
lore, and was the best scholar ofall his years. Throughout his 
life he had an unlucky faculty of getting into hot water. When 
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at school there was ‘much fleering and flouting at him,’ and he 
was bemocked with the title of the bishop-elect. In his youth 
he could make verse ‘as fast as a man could talk Latin’ ; and 
when he went over to Norway, King Eirek, who was then hold- 
ing court at Bergen, was so charmed with his handwriting and 
his Latinity that he ‘ate and drank to him,’ and made him sit 
above all the other guests. Laurence, however, was far from 
popular among his brother-clerks, who on one occasion tore his 
clothes from his back, and on another hunted him into sanc- 
tuary. Nevertheless, he brought one at least of the brethren 
to repentance by relating a marvellous tale of an English fool 
and a lard sausage. After a trip to Iceland, where he became 
embroiled with Bishop Jorund, he returned to Norway, whither 
his slanderers had preceded him, and where he was seized by 
the clergy at Holm and cast into a foul dungeon called Gal- 
skitni. While he was in prison Icelanders came daily to his 
window and supplied him with food and drink. On his re- 
lease he went back to Iceland, became a Benedictine, and 
won so high a reputation for piety and learning—(he seems 
to have been most assiduous in training scholars in Latin and 
verse-making)—that in 1322 he was chosen successor to Bishop 
Audun in the See of Hélar. How acceptable this election was 
in the eyes of God was very clearly proven ; for a whale drifted 
ashore at Ness, near the church of Hlar, which was both fine 
and large, weighing fully thirty-eight thousand four hundred 
pounds. The bishop’s life was a busy one. When he was not 
preaching and teaching at Holar he was riding or sailing to 
different parts of his diocese. He was evidently an upright, 
fearless churchman, a man of pure, simple piety, an inde- 
fatigable worker, and a reformer whose hatred of abuses was 
unsoured by fanaticism or austerity. He gave lavishly in charity; 
and while he sternly suppressed dancing as a diversion of the 
clergy, he entered with hearty zest into convivial enjoyment. He 
seems to have kept open house at Hdlar, where all that cared to 
come were made glad with goodly cheer and liquor, ‘ either small 
beer or mead.’ Nevertheless, as Einar naively records, ‘ those 
who were more eager to drink were none the more sought after, 
so that it was their own fault who were the worse for it.’ The 
good bishop died in 1331, and there is more than a touch of 
true pathos in the passage wherein Einar tells how before his 
death he brought out the little store of coins and trinkets which 
he had gathered for the church at Holar. His story is well 
worth reading. It is the record of a life nobly devoted to 
furthering the cause of Christianity and civilisation in a wild 
corner of the world, amid a wild people still ready to relapse 
into semi-barbarous heathenism. Mr. Elton has rendered the 
book into simple, racy, idiomatic English ; he has succeeded in 
preserving a pleasant, old-world flavour in his style without 
hunting after archaisms or lapsing into affectation. And his 
notes are brief and always to the point. 


A NEW SPIRIT: NON-INTOXICANT. 
The New Spirit. London : Bell. 


In these days of competition and commercialism which the 
righteous (and Mr. Havelock Ellis among them) so bitterly 
deplore, there is none but is anxious to reap the fullest reward 
of his labours. An entirely undistinguished man of letters 
may furtively contribute half-a-dozen articles to a magazine or 
write a preface to one of an interminable series ; but the frugal 
scribe will by no means acknowledge that, once read or ignored, 
his work has served itsturn. It is his pleasure to gather his 
fugitive pieces together, to confer on them a spurious unity with 
some high-sounding title, and to send them forth to the world as 
an entirely new and carefully-planned treatise. The essays of 
which Mr. Havelock Ellis’s book is made up have a suspicious 
look. Though the preface affords no enlightenment, one is 
sure that some at least of them have already been in print. It is 
patent that they have come together fortuitously, for they are 
not animated by a common purpose, and the meaning of the 
title which is as it were a cord to bind up the sheaf is a per- 
petual enigma. Mr. Havelock Ellis has discovered a ‘New 
Spirit’ Wehave read him with care and patience, and we 
should be sorry to describe it: we only know that it is not 
intoxicating ; we have filled ourselves full of it, and we not only 
seem to get ‘no forrarder’ but rather the reverse. Does it 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


animate the writers whose achievement is criticised ?—or is Mr. 
Ellis himself its ultimate expression ? 


Who shall tell? As 
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to its composition, we have some vague glimmerings that it is af} 
copy-book headings and science for the million. In his intro. 
duction our author talks round it at some length; but, to do him 
justice, he says very little about it afterwards. However, he is 
plainly animated by the New Alcohol when he solemnly informs 
us that ‘the rise of women to supreme power in the near future 
is certain,’ that ‘war as a method of dispute is rapidly becom- 
ing antiquated, that ‘the English-speaking races have ip 
their hand the greater part of North America, and nearly 
all Australia.’ Is there not here a subtlety of observation, a 
brilliant recognition of political truths denied to all but a 
prophet replete with another and a newer spirit than whisky ? 
When Mr. Ellis declares that ‘in Coleridge or De Quincey 
we see a refined development of the human organism with 
a corresponding atrophy of the motor sides,’ you begin to 
realise that the ‘Spirit’ is not wholly innocent of popular 
science ; and when he proceeds to observe that ‘it is clearly 
impossible to go any further on that road’ you cordially agree 
with him. Of course Mr. Ellis is a Socialist, and believes that 
once we are prisoners of the State we shall have leisure to 
cultivate our spiritual--our New Spiritual—individuality. If 
the State doesn’t make scavengers or worse of us, perhaps we 
shall. Then the author of the ‘ New Spirit’ is nothing if not 
intense. He hasmuch to say of ‘ spiritual activities,’ of ‘ aspira- 
tions, and the rest. As becomes a faithful Ibsenite, he prefers 
questions and views to anything in the world, and he has a 
virtuous passion for synthesis. He has even attempted a classi- 
fication of the affections of the soul, a feat that will no doubt 
turn metaphysical Germany green with envy. When you lay 
down his book you feel as though you had just escaped with 
life from an Imperial-Roman orgy of magazine articles. Visions 
of W. K. Clifford, Professor Huxley, and other estimable 
‘scientists’ flit hideous before the bewildered eye, and the 
lists of many hundreds of the best books are jumbled ‘hot 
and enormous’ in your reeling head. 

After discussing human life in all phases and observing man- 
kind from China to Peru in thirty brief pages, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis plunges into literary criticism. He regards literature en- 
tirely from the moralist’s point of view. What he wants is a 
question to worry, a sensitive soul to soothe. In art he seems 
to have but little interest. Art, he tells us, ‘is no mere pas- 
sive hyper-zsthesia to external impressions, or exclusive absorp- 
tion in a ingle sense, but a many-sided and active delight 
in the wholeness of things.’ Thus understood—and what 
more munificent praise could Mr. Ellis bestow ?—‘it has the 
firmest of scientific foundations.’ To him brimful of New 
Spirit, Greek art appeals as the manifestation of the Infinite. 
Of Tolstoi the supreme artist, the author of Peace and War, 
he has scarce a word to say; while to Tolstoi the morbid 
anatomist, the tedious self-analyst of the Confessions, he can 
devote many dreary pages of eulogy. Though he has not 
given a detailed estimate of Goethe, it is evident that that 
colossal sentimentalist is his literary deity. Goethe, in fact, 
stalks through the whole volume. Ibsen, says Mr. Ellis 
in a moment of critical insight which rarely occurs to less 
gifted critics than Mr. Wedmore, ‘stands forth to-day as the 
chief figure of European significance that has appeared in the 
Teutonic world of art since Goethe’; and Goethe, again, is one 
of the many poets and painters to whom Walt Whitman is 
compared. These being a few of Mr. Ellis’s prejudices, it is 
not surprising to find him rushing with the recklessness of 
fanaticism upon a hundred critical fallacies and inconsisten- 
cies. ‘Of art in the conventional sense of the word there 
is not much in Whitman.’ Here one agrees with Mr. Ellis, 
but one is staggered to read in the next line that on this 
account J.-F. Millet—who owed all his greatness to conven- 
tion—will best help one to understand the author of Leaves of 
Grass. It is this same lack of art, no doubt, which induces 
Mr. Ellis to assert that Whitman has made the most earnest, 
thorough, and successful attempt to recall the Greek spirit. 
We have always believed that the Greeks were worshippers 
of form, that in all their accomplishments they observed re- 
straint, that their artistic faith was summed up in the words 
pndev @yav. How then shall we interpret this amazing com- 
parison? What of the Hellenic spirit except the love of 
nakedness—(which, after all, is only denied to the Puritan)— 
is discernible in the most lawless, verbose, and unaccomplished 
writer that ever claimed and won the title of poet? On another 
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page Tolstoi resembles Whitman, and the author of Drum 
Taps is in sympathy with Jan Steen. Are then Tolstoi and 
Jan Steen also among the Greeks? And if not, why not? 
And if so, why not Dickens and Thackeray also, and Sir John 
Millais, and Messrs. W. Morris and Walter Crane, and Mr. 
Havelock Ellis himself? Thus hollow speaks the fiend—the 
New Spirit—within the possessed! Such are some of the 
results of being so Earnest (with a capital) as not to see any 
difference between big B and a bull’s foot ! 

Even the most Ibsene persons have hitherto made some 
apology for the technical deficiencies of the Master ; but in dis- 
cussing Ibsen Mr. Ellis displays his appreciation of the theatre 
by assuring his readers that in his social dramas the eminent 
Norwegian displays a mastery of the technical requirements of 
the drama. As an odtter dictum we are informed that Mr. 
Morris's prose has ‘something of the peculiar charm of the 
finest Norman archictecture’ ; and decidedly, you think, the 
New Spirit has a funny way of being inspiring. Mr. Morris 
has long been respected as the author of Jason and some 
other poems, written in accord with a refined convention. 
But can anything be imagined less stately, less dignified, less 
sincere than his prose? Is it not redolent of sham antiquity ? 
Is it not riotously personal? Is it not Gothic in its most 
florid and most purposely gibbering phase? Norman archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, is beyond everything placid and re- 
strained. It is still touched with something of the classic tradi- 
tion; and that aboriginal arts-and-craftsman who with loving 
care writ his own soul large in architectural details was in the 
early Norman period undeveloped. But Mr. Ellis has no thought 
of propriety. He flings down his analogies and comparisons at 
random, and is content so long as they?sound well and look 
learned and New-Spirited. Luck, though, is always against 
him. It is perhaps idle to add to our list of critical indiscre- 
tions. But we cannot omita reference to Mr. Ellis’s estimate of 
Marius the Epicurean, which he terms ‘one of the most ex- 
quisite and significant books of the century.’ ‘For Marius,’ 
writes our high-priest of preciosity,‘ life is made up of a few 
rare and lovely visions. All the rough sorrow and gladness of 
the world, its Dantesque bitterness or its Rabelaisian joy, only 
reaches him through a long succession of mirrors, and every 
strong human impulse as an attenuated echo. This serious, 
sweet, and thoughtful book is the summary of the “sensations 
and ideas” of the finest natures of an era.’ And so on and so 
on. Is not this a culmination of bleat? Truly Mr. Crane 
must look to his laurels, or the championship will pass from him 
like a dream. 

Is it then true that Mr. Havelock Ellis is really filled with 
the New Spirit? Is the world to be delivered over to false 
science, false sentiment, false Earnestness? Is healthy sensa- 
tion, which alone can lead to fair, clean judgments, to be 
loaded with the contumely of the Serious Person? It looks 
like it. The New Spirit zs invading. Literature and art will 
soon be pegs upon which to hang moralities, and nothing 
more. The Arts and Crafts will share with the New Jour- 
nalism the sceptre of the world. Socialism and bleat will be 
gloriously triumphant. Humour and the enjoyment of life will 
perish for lack of opportunity. We shall all write as ‘ scienti- 
fically’ as Mr. Ellis writes, and perpetrate such monstrous 
phrases as ‘sphygmographic tracings’ and ‘the brain still 
functioned brilliantly in the atrophied body.’ We shall all 
be so lost to a sense of humour that we shall accept Swift's 
Strephon and Chloe (after the fashion of Mr. Ellis) as ‘a cer- 
tain emotional way of approaching the body.’ And we shall 
be all equal and all stupid, and we shall all drink nothing but 
the New Spirit. 


ALBRECHT DURER. 


Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer. By W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
Cambridge : University Press. 

Why another book about Albrecht Diirer? Has he not been 
written about by both learned and unlearned, dissected by 
experts and popularised by ‘littery gents,’ till there is nothing 
new to say about him? The breath was scarcely out of his body 
before some one, we forget his name, began it ; and it seems but 
yesterday that the late Professor Thausing said what was to be 
his last word upon a subject which had engaged the attention 
of Mr. W. B. Scott, Mrs. Charles Heaton, M. Ephrussi, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Herr Schmidt, Signor Frissoni, and many 
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more. Mr. Conway’s preface gives more than one answer to 
the question. Inthe first place he apparently could not help it; 
studying Diirer under Professor Thausing, he ‘almost before 
he knew it’ found himself engaged upon a complete transla- 
tion of all Diirer’s writings. To this labour was added eighteen 
months’ examination of the pictures, drawings, and engravings. 
Perhaps we need not go beyond this. So much devotion to 
a subject is excuse enough for a book ; but it appears at least 
doubtful whether it would have borne such fruit if the syndics 
of the Cambridge Press had not come forward with money for 
a re-examination of the Diirer Mss. in the British Museum and 
the transcription of the most important of them. This task was 
confided to Miss Lina Eckenstein, the result of whose studies 
has been incorporated in the concluding chapters of the present 
work, 

There is no more prominent nor more remarkable figure in 
modern art than Albrecht Diirer. In his life-time he towered 
above all his compatriots with the exception of Holbein; 
and in the three centuries which have elapsed since then no 
change of taste or ideal has diminished his eminence one whit. 
He stands now as he did then, one of the worst of painters and 
of the greatest of artists. And he does this in spite of many 
and obvious defects and disadvantages. With a singular in- 
difference to the highest beauty of form, with little education, 
with no better master than Wohlgemut, living in the midst ofa 
narrow-minded, uncultured community, common in type and 
deficient in the graces and refinements of life, he managed to 
execute works of art whose spell is still strong enough to fasci- 
nate the most cultivated and intellectual of living men. And he 
did this not by rejecting his surroundings but by clinging to 
them, not by choosing the lovelier ideals of Greece or Italy but 
by inspiring the grotesque ingenuity and the stiff ungainliness 
of medizval Germany with new meanings. It is proverbially 
impossible to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but this is 
very much what Diirer did. When you add to this his import- 
ance as an historic figure—the graphic embodiment of the Re- 
formation and Renascence in the North—his unique power of 
clothing mysterious thought in definite form, the wonderful 
vigour, vitality, and profusion of his designs, his command of 
the grotesque and weird, and last but not least his intense 
humanity, you have sufficient reason why there should be 
another book about him. Perhaps the most serious objection 
to Mr. Conway’s—which is after all the fullest and most lucid 
existing in English—is that he does not sufficiently indicate the 
points on which he differs from previous writers and his addi- 
tions to existing knowledge. His work is no doubt addressed 
to scholars, who may be supposed to be well acquainted with 
the minutia of Diirer literature; but that is evidently not 
the only audience which he has in view. It is intended to be 
generally interesting, and to present something like a complete 
picture not only of the artist but the man; and amongst those 
to whom such a book would be attractive there are many who 
would be glad to know exactly what is now published for the first 
time, and where the author has thought fit to alter the text of the 
translations of the letters and diaries of Diirer’s as previously 
published. We respect his reticence as a modest contrast with 
the too common practice of forcing upon the reader’s attention 
the most inconsiderable of ‘discoveries,’ and gladly recognise 
that he has been more careful to note the results of Miss Lina 
Eckenstein’s research than his own; but even here he might 
have entered into detail with advantage. For instance, he tells 
that ‘she made many and important discoveries as to the rela- 
tion between passages in the Mss. and others in Diirer’s pub- 
lished works,’ and ‘ was enabled to throw a flood of light upon 
the development of Diirer’s theory of proportions’; but the 
only guidance he gives as to the discoveries or the flood of 
light is a curt reference to Chapters X., XI, and XII, where he 
thinks the reader will have little difficulty in recognising the 
passages based upon her studies. 

Unfortunately, no flood even of the brightest light can make 
Diirer’s theory of human proportions of great interest as a 
theory or of any use to artists. It has, however, much interest 
in relation to Diirer’s mind and (in a less degree) Diirer’s art. 
It probably was a necessity of his nature to try to give art 
a scientific basis, even with regard to the human figure: his 
mind had a distinctly mathematical turn and a tendency to 
reduce all things to rule and order. Never, perhaps, was so 
free and fertile an imagination so completely under control. 
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His wildest conceptions found expression in the most precise 
forms. Even when the form was imperfectly known—as in 
the case of St. Jerome’s lion—and accuracy was out of the 
question, it was organised even to a hair; and he betrays 
no more doubt about the structure of a monster’s tail or 
the horn of a fiend than about the features of a friend. No 
man’s art was ever in less need of literary canons if he had only 
known it; and it is extremely fortunate that his attempts to 
carry his theory of human proportions into practice were so few, 
There is nothing about Direr more difficult to thoroughly under- 
stand than his sense of beauty, and it is interesting to find how 
much importance he attached to proportion as an element there- 
of. One passage, translated from the British Museum MSS., is 
so significant that we must quote it in spite of its length : ‘ Pliny 
writeth that the old painters and sculptors—such as Apelles, 
Protogenes, and the rest—told very artistically in writing how 
a well-built man’s figure might be measured out. Now, it may 
well have come to pass that these noble books were misunder- 
stood and destroyed as idolatrous in the early days of the 
Church. For they would have said Jupiter should have such 
proportions, Apollo such others ; Venus shall be thus, Hercules 
thus, and so with all the rest. Had it, however, been my fate 
to be there at the time, I would have said : “ Oh, dear, holy 
Lords and Fathers, do not so lamentably destroy the nobly dis- 
covered arts, which have been gotten by great toil and labour, 
only because of the abuses made of them. Forart is very hard, 
and we might and would use it for the great honour and glory 
of God. For even as the ancients used the fairest figure of a 
man to represent their false god Apollo, we will employ the 
same for Christ the Lord, who is the fairest of all the earth ; 
and as they figured Venus as the loveliest of women, so will we 
in like manner set down the same beauteous form for the most 
pure Virgin Mary, the mother of God; and of Hercules will 
we make Samson, and thus will we do with all the rest, for such 
books will we never get more.”’ It would be adiscovery indeed 
if beauty could be formed so easily. As a matter of fact we 
believe that Diirer’s proportion differed very little from that 
of the good Greek statues ; but what proportion could ever 
make his Madonnas beautiful? It would almost seem from 
this and other passages that he had no preference for any par- 
ticular type, but that all types were; in his opinion to be re- 
garded as equally beautiful if they were well proportioned. 
‘What beauty is I know not, though it dependeth on many 
things,’ he writes; and again: ‘For as what all the world 
prizeth as right we hold to be right, so what all the world 
esteemeth beautiful that will we also hold for beautiful and 
ourselves strive to produce the like.’ This is no doubt a 
liberal doctrine ; but some personal predilection, especially with 
regard to the fairer sex, is a common element in the artist's 
conception of beauty. It may be gathered from his designs that 
he was strangely indifferent to what we call female beauty ; but 
it was indifference to beauty not preference for ugliness : ap- 
parently he did not know one from the other. He was not 
repelled by an ugly face, but he had no prejudice against a 
pretty one. A few of his Madonnas—notably that with two 
angels holding a crown—are of charming and refined beauty 
(though the angels are common enough) : he meant her to be 
beautiful, and she is ; but he also, no doubt, meant the female 
figure in the Anight and his Lady to be beautiful also, and 
a more impossible She was never drawn. 

There are many other passages in the British Museum Mss., 
now for the first time given to the world in an English form, 
which are of great interest, notably one about colour, from 
which it would seem that his principles were learned at Venice ; 
but in spite of these new glimpses into Durer’s theories about 
art, there are none of his writings which will ever compare in 
interest with the old letters and diaries, which Mr. Conway has 
now translated for us again with so much care. They are dis- 
appointing, indeed ; they give such a small part of the man, 
and what seems the part of a much smaller man than the Diirer 
of the pencil] andthe burin. His jests are poor and sometimes 
coarse ; he tells little of the scenes he passes through, and 
almost less about the many celebrated men he met. You would 
think he travelled with his eyes shut ; careful only to record 
the number of times he dined with such an one, and what gifts 
he exchanged with another. Yet in spite of this meagreness 
we read him again and again: a little bored now and then, but 
never giving up till the last page is closed, when we turn again 
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to the portrait of his fine face, and wonder how so grand a being 
could have written so poorly, and who it was that curled his 
hair. 


FICTION. 


Mrs. Trollope’s Among Aliens (London: Spencer Blackett) 
is one of her pleasantest works. The scene is laid in Rome, 
and the story is a chapter in the life of two English sisters : 
the elder studying art under a delightful old Italian, and the 
younger teaching English to the daughters of a great Roman 
house. It is simple enough, but it is always interesting ; the 
characters ‘are natural in themselves and are neatly pre- 
sented. The shrewd, practical common sense of the elder 
sister, the clinging trustfulness of the younger, the bluff tender- 
ness of the old artist, and the low cunning of the priest are all 
excellently done ; and the language is graceful and well-chosen. 
Also there is a total absence of fire and brimstone. Mrs. 
Trollope knows life and the world of men and women, and of 
no novel of hers can it be said that it ‘ solely consists of blood 
and wounds and the name of God.’ That description applies to 
so much latter-day fiction that Among Aliens is by way of 
being unfashionable. But it is so in the best sense of the word, 
and it may be read with pleasure from cover to cover. 

Fohn Vale’s Guardian (London : Macmillan), by D. Christie 
Murray, is the well-worn story of Zhe Babes in the Wood, saving 
that, as is proper in this enlightened age, it is the wicked uncle 
that falls into the pit which he had digged for his hapless ward. 
Castle Barfield is a favourite hunting-ground of Mr. Murray’s, 
and one is always glad to revisit its glimpses under his guid- 
ance. He takes a genuine pleasure in the dull Midland scenery 
where the heavy-witted but sturdy bumpkin he can draw so 
well is to be found at his very heaviest and sturdiest. These 
creatures are interesting because rather than in spite of their 
John Bullishness, and the peculiarity of the type is brought out 
in strong relief by the well-conceived device of finding room 
for one or two sprightly Gauls, regarded by the bucolic mind 
with a supreme but suspicious contempt. Ally Sloper, too, 
makes his appearance in the person of a certain Mr. Tobias 
Orme : ‘an elderly man,’ as he is fond of saying, who takes 
spasms and rum. But though the mo/zf of the story is neither 
very new nor very strong, and though the people—leaving out 
of sight the rustic rival of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Mr. Robert 
Shelling—are one and all of the common or garden variety, 
yet in an expert’s hands they form abundant materials for a 
very readable if not a very thrilling story. And really, when 
you come to think of it, a book which you can read chapter by 
chapter with pleasure and contentment has advantages of its 
own over the phenomenon which keeps hold of you till all 
hours of the morning, and then sends you to bed with a con 
gested brain. Some peculiarities of style, however, call for 
explanation if not apology. How on earth, for instance, does 
local attachment make natives of Arles ‘hoard together’ even 
in Paris? Is this Australian slang ? 

It would seem that one little Irish scheme of vengeance on 
this unhappy island is the manufacture (in and out of Parlia- 
ment) of the largest possible amount of fiction in illustration of 
the woes and wickedness of Erin. Miss Rochfort’s 7he Lloyds 
of Ballymore (London : Chapman), the latest on the list, is not 
only Irish but feminine. It is always difficult for das Ewig- 
Wetbliche to realise the fact of age, and it is like enough that 
Miss Rochfort really believes an Irish murder and a false 
charge of theft are new and original elements. Now if Parlia- 
ment were useful, as it is not, the employment of such marine 
stores of fiction would be made penal, and Miss Rochfort would 
not have been moved to write this novel. Its personages in- 
clude certain people with ‘literary tastes’; a clergyman catholic 
enough to describe Pope, Shakespeare, Spenser, Wordsworth, 
and Keats as his ‘favourite authors’; and a girl whose great 
delight is what she calls—(with how fine and large a feeling 
for the classic in style !)--‘a quiet read’ at Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. But the most wonderful thing of all is an Irish 
oration that not even a real Irish agitator, however superior 
his soul to syntax, would care to borrow. It contains one sen- 
tence about bones howling aloud for vengeance which never a 
steam-hammer could reduce to the material of analysis. Withal 
there is a certain feminine grace about the book of the kind 
that makes even the silliest among women agreeable at times. 
It has its niche, and may be read with a certain mild enjoyment 
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when the mental tide is at ebb, and what is wanted is some- 
thing simple and anodyne. The girls are ‘nice,’ and do not 
bore you with too much millinery ; and the young men are 
as harmless and inoffensive as they make them. 

The Experiences of Richard Fones (London : Digby), by J. 
Jones, are those of a Welshman of the Welsh, who was for a 
number of years master in a variety of very middle-class Eng- 
lish boarding-schools, and kept—so it is stated—a diary from 
which this record of his experiences has been prepared by a 
sympathetic member of his tribe. His preliminary education 
was of a somewhat meagre description, comprising apparently 
only the elements of the English and Latin tongues ; and one is 
hardly less amazed at the impudence which prompted him to 
set about schoolmastering than at the pluck with which he 
stuck to his very distasteful occupation. But a hard head and 
a good digestion carried him through it all and leave him at 
the end an industrious and altogether estimable clergyman of 
the Church of England. The literary merit of the book is so 
small, and yet at the same time it is so marvellously life-like in 
its general sweep as well as in matters of detail, that we have a 
suspicion that Mr. ‘J. Jones’ is really favouring us with a fairly 
accurate sketch of his own career; while a free use of fictitious 
names no doubt prevents the fear of a possible shower of libel 
actions from in any way marring the pleasure which the in- 
genious and amiable author must derive from this wholesale 
paying-off of old scores. 

Craythorne: A Waif. By W. S. Tratman. (London : 
Roper.) In a little village of Gloucestershire, ‘lost in the vast- 
ness of its own insignificance,’ once upon a time there was a 
foundling. It was discovered by the vicar ot the parish in the 
church porch, and at the instant of the discovery ‘a voice not 
many yards from where he stood, which seemed to come from 
out of the depths of the grave ’—( /rom-out-of is a compound 
preposition of exceeding force)—‘caused him to come to a stand- 
still as it muttered in a husky voice, deep with emotion: “ Take 
care of that child!”’ And the vicar did; but, so far as the 
chronicle tells, the ‘husky voice, deep with emotion,’ was never 
heard again, nor was it ever discovered to whom it belonged 
or whence its huskiness. Of that foundling Mr. W. S. Trat- 
man essays to tell the weird, woful, and tangled history. 
What that history exactly is we have endeavoured in vain to 
find out. We have assured ourselves, however, that it in no 
way resembles that of Tom Jones. There is a mysterious, 
Protean female in the history whom the foundling marries, but 
she is only another man’s wife. The scene in which he makes 
her acquaintance is ingenious and taking. It was a shipwreck. 
No doubt ‘it was an awful moment’; for ‘in addition to the 
distress that prevailed, many of the cowardly male passengers 
lost complete control of themselves and rushed wildly up the 
rigging, regardless of the fate of the women and children who 
stood trembling and moaning in frantic groups on deck.’ Why 
the ‘cowardly male passengers’ should be so foolish as to try 
to escape from the ship by ‘rushing up the rigging” when 
boats were lowering, Mr. Tratman does not explain: any 
more than he explains why the shipwrecked foundling should 
have taken the fascinating creature who then dawned upon his 
vision for an educated and refined Frenchwoman when she 
was really only a wicked and ignorant English housemaid. 
The whole story, in short, is as foolish and absurd as youth 
and conceit can make it. Its absurdity is sometimes amusing, 
but all the same we hope we shall never hear of Mr. W. S. 
Tratman again. 


Mr. James Greenwood’s air Phyllis of Lavender Wharf 


(Bristol : Arrowsmith) is a shilling shocker of the most tre- 
mendous type. The heroine with the idyllic name is a young 
woman of prepossessing appearance, picked up in the gutter 
and educated by a terrible old villain who ultimately falls in 
love with her. The villain has a twin-brother equally villainous, 
and there are complications which result in a good deal of 
death and destruction. The ‘Amateur Casual’ has seldom 
been more gruesome. In the 7wice Guilty (London: Deane) 
of W. W. Fenn and E, S. Salmon two men are found guilty 
of the same crime one after another. Like the Fat Boy, it 
‘wants to make your flesh creep,’ and—being yood of its kind 
‘itdoes. As for Mad Love (London : Spencer Blackett), by 
Vsevold Garoline, it is a long hysterical rant translated from 
the Russian by a gentleman unknown who had much better 
have left it in its original tongue : the fact being that it is both 
incoherent and objectionable. 
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RELIGIOSITY AND AMUSEMENT. 
The King’s Book of Sports: A History of the Declaration of 


King Fames I. and Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful 


Sports. By L. A. Gove1T, M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Govett’s clear, sensible, and well-balanced narrative of 
the Sunday Sports Controversy may be commended as a 
sketch of bygone times and manners and an admirable exposi- 
tion and exposure of the spirit and aims of Puritanism. For 


Charles I. to reissue the Book of Sports was to throw down. 


the gage of battle; and to decide if this reissue was justified, 
wise, and necessary, or the reverse of all these, we have 
simply to ask whether he should tamely and unresistingly 
have succumbed to Puritanism or not. ‘It is difficult,’ says 
Mr. Govett, ‘now to understand the violent hatred the Book 
of Sports aroused among the precisians, unless we remember 
that those times did not understand the possibility of toleration, 
but held that a man must either force conformity upon his 
neighbour or be made to conform himself.’ This exactly 
describes the political situation if by ‘those times’ we are 
to understand Puritan opinion in those times. Otherwise it 
is misleading ; for the Declaration of Sports was actually a 
declaration against intolerance in regard to sports. Hence 
the Puritan Parliament of 1643 described the Book of Sports 
as ‘that book concerning the enjoying and tolerating of sports 
upon the Lord’s Day.’ There is a certain piquancy in this 
marriage of ‘ enjoying’ and ‘tolerating.’ In the Puritan view to 
tolerate was quite as sinful as to enjoy; but the enjoyment of 
sports was not inculcated in the Book of Sports, only toleration 
of their enjoyment. 

Mr. Govett is content for the most part to narrate facts, and 
to leave the reader to draw his own inference : but it may not 
be amiss to indicate some of the more important conclusions 
which by implication ais narrative emphasises and enforces. 
It is commonly supposed—and the error is countenanced at 
least indirectly even by such an authority as Mr. S. R. Gardi- 
ner—that the dispute raised by the Declaration of Sports was 
merely one as to the observance of Sundays and holy days. 
So ostensibly it was, but then the main reason why the Puritan 
objected to sports and recreations on Sundays was because in 
his view sports and recreations were in themselves more or less 
objectionable at all times and seasons. No doubt, to enjoy in any 
way your Sunday—(Sunday being a day exceptionally sacred)— 
was specially reprehensible : so much so that according to the 
perfected Puritanism of New England a woman might not even 
kiss her baby between midnight and midnight on Saturday and 
Sunday ; but whatever the day, all natural enjoyments—not 
excluding kissing—were held by the Puritans to be dangerous 
‘snares,’ if not worse and more deadly. All Puritanism, in fact, 
was the deification of seriousness, which stupid and cruel expres- 
sion of earnestness was, if not identical with righteousness, the 
only garment in which righteousness could properly be clothed. 
To be amused was, in the opinion even of the least fanatical 
Roundhead, to be frivolous, and to be frivolous was to have 
begun to be wicked. Pastime was therefore a deadly excres- 
cence upon social life, an untoward superfluity for which no 
proper provision had been made in the economy of heaven, 
earth, or hell. No doubt there were some very questionable 
amusements in Caroline England—(such, for instance, as bear- 
and bull-baiting)—but the Declaration of Sports prohibited 
these on Sundays. They were condemned by the Puritans along 
with the rest, but they were not condemned with exceptional 
severity, nor specially for their coarseness or even their cruelty. 
As Macaulay has put it: ‘The Puritan hated bear-baiting 
not because it gave pain to.the bear but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectator.’ It is even probable that the intelligent 
Puritan hated fine music, beautiful pictures, and noble archi- 
tecture more warmly and keenly than he hated bear-baiting, 
and this simply because the pleasure they afforded was of a 
higher order, and therefore more deadly to the soul. Until the 
dawn of Puritanism the English Sunday had always been de- 
voted to what the Declaration of Sports termed ‘lawful recrea- 
tions’ as well as to religious services ; the holy days were the 
holidays, and the only holidays, of the people; and hence the 
statement of Charles I. that his father had ‘ prudently con- 
sidered that if these times were taken from them the meaner 
sort who labour hard all the week should have no recreations 
at all to refresh their spirits.’ In theory the old Puritan Sun- 
day still survives in England and especially in Scotland, but 
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the natural man has taken to tempering its severity in two 
ways. The one is by Saturday evening dissipation, much of 
which is traceable to the impending seriousness of Sunday ; 
the other is by the Saturday half-holiday, whose gradual adop- 
tion, though it may seem a bulwark of Sabbatarianism, is 
gradually undermining those notions in regard to amusement 
on which the peculiar method of British Sunday observance is 
based. 

Mr. S. R. Gardiner, as we noted in our review of his Con- 
stitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, affirms that 
there is ‘a real objection’ to the Declaration, namely, that it 
‘took no account of the religious feelings of the majority of the 
religious men of England.’ This view seems scarcely consis- 
tent with some previous statements of his own ; but Mr. Govett’s 
deliverance may be commended to his attention in any case. 
‘It may,’ says Mr. Govett, ‘fairly be maintained that the De- 
claration is both prudent in intention and carefully guarded in 
expression, correctly distinguishing according to the law of the 
time between lawful and unlawful amusements. It is true that 
these benefits are conditional on attendance at church ; but that 
attendance was then the law of the land, and’any interference 
with it would have raised no small trouble.’ And he adds con- 
clusively : ‘The liberty granted was/distinctly in accordance 
with the customs or common law of the realm, the amusements 
allowed by it being as decidedly lawful as the persecution pro- 
hibited by it was unlawful.’ In his /éstory of England Mr. 
Gardiner also implies that Charles was ‘ unwise in peremptorily 
directing the clergy to read a manifesto which many of them 
regarded as sinful.’ But besides being oblivious to the fact 
that Charles was better warranted in regarding as sinful the 
refusal of the clergy to read, and doubtless would have re- 
garded—and that with at least equal plausibility—as sinful his 
own neglect to direct them to read, Mr. Gardiner apparently 
forgets that this was really the one and only way by which the 
Declaration could have been effectually published. Not to 
have given such an order would have been a confession of 
impotency, and would have been interpreted as implying that 
the Declaration was meant to be little more than a dead 
letter. Moreover, Charles, it would seem, had now come to 
the conclusion that he must grasp the Puritan nettle with a firm 
hand ; and subsequent events have established that, however 
much he may have erred in matters of State policy, his attitude 
towards the Puritan party on the question of amusements was 
not merely irreproachable but deserving of the highest com- 
mendation both for courage and wisdom. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Little Dinners (London : Society Office), by ‘A Live Lord,’ 
is a book written by a cad for cads. The author is no doubt 
our old friend the Duke of Seven Dials, and we are sorry he 
has introduced himself to literature. He has achieved the style 
of a sentimental bagman, and he discourses upon Chateau 
Margaux, Veuve Monnier, and ‘ fine champagne brandy’ with 
a bleating unction which is generally reserved for emancipated 
theology or art criticism. Ina little volume entitled Carmen 
Macaronicum (London: Gilbert and Rivington), Mr. J. W. 
Mollett, B.A., has gathered together a large number of elegant 
extracts from the literature of all nations. For the benefit of 
the unlearned the editor has translated his chosen passages 
into English. The work is full of high-toned reflections con- 
cerning ‘ Night and Morning,’ and if it ever becomes popular 
we are promised volumes in which ‘Fauna and Flora,’ ‘Love 
and Marriage,’ ‘Trades and Professions,’, shall be similarly 
dealt with. For the New Journalist who pretends to an erudi- 
tion he possesses not, as well as for the moral maxim-monger 
Mr. Mollett’s scheme may have some attraction. But there is 
little to be said in praise of scraps and bits, though they be lifted 
from the noblest of ancient or inodern authors. 

The Anatomy of the Frog. By Dr. Alexander Ecker ; trans- 
lated, with numerous Annotations and Additions, by George 
Haslam, M.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Ecker’s mono- 
graph, Anatomie des Frosches, the first part of which was 
published twenty-six years ago, is too well known to require 
any lengthy reference. The unhappy frog, from the day of 
his memorable deposition of King Log in favour of King Stork, 
has perhaps never had greater occasion to mourn his unlucky 
fate than when the work of the Freiburg professor first saw 
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the light and gave a fatal facility to the study of batrachian 
anatomy. Since that time the prevalence of batrachicide 
among aspiring zoologists has steadily increased, and the point 
that will probably impress the unscientific most strongly in 
this connection is the formidable list of recent authorities 
quoted under every section and sub-section of the present 
treatise. For example, we have references to  sixty-three 
authors who have examined the structure of the skin, thirty- 
four who have dilated upon the nasal organ, twenty-one on the 
ear, and no less than one hundred and fifty more or less dis- 
tinguished investigators have contributed to build up the litera. 
ture of the little creature’s eye. As to the writers upon other 
portions of his frame, their name is Legion ; and now we may re. 
gard ourselves as well furnished with knowledge upon the struc. 
tural details of the frog as is the medical student with respect to 
human anatomy. Dr. Ecker’s original sketch was a model of 
accurate description and orderly arrangement ; and Dr. Haslam 
has not merely converted the German into good readable 
English but has added a mass of new material, partly original, 
partly collected from various sources, that brings it well down 
to date. He has, moreover, enriched the pages with abundant 
and useful notes and comments and a large number of fresh 
illustrations. The book in its present form will be invaluable 
both to teachers and students. 

It is not very long since we reviewed at some length a capital 
little book on Miss Austen by Mrs. Malden ; and here is Mr. 
Goldwin Smith with another excellent volume on the same 
subject in the Great Writers series (London: Scott). Mr, 
Smith’s great skill and experience have enabled him to perform 
his task in a thoroughly workmanlike manner, and it would be 
difficult to find a better specimen of the way in which such 


work should be done. His criticism is, for the most part, 
penetrating and sound; but why does he snuffle thus about 
Miss Austen’s characters in his last paragraph? ‘The lives of 
these genteel idlers,’ quoth Mr. Smith, ‘ were necessarily some- 
what vapid. . . . Few sets of people, perhaps, ever did less for 


humanity or exercised less influence on its progress than the 
denizens of Mansfield Park and Pemberley,’ etc. Such stuff is 
unworthy of an admirer (which Mr. Smith seems honestly to 
be) of the wisest and wittiest woman in English literature. 

Les Animaux et les Végétaux Lumineux. Par Henri Gadeau 
de Kerville. (Paris: Bailliére.) Luminous—(‘ phosphorescent ’ 
used to be the word)—animals and plants have been the subject 
of a considerable number of books and pamphlets. In the 
volume before us M. de Kerville has sought to present in a 
compendious and popular form the results ,of his study of the 
tolerable library on the subject. Animal luminosity is far com- 
moner and by consequence is far more frequently remarked 
on than the luminosity of plants. Those who have ever taken 
a voyage, though it were only;in a coasting steamer, or who 
have lived by the sea-shore, are sure to have witnessed the 
strange and enchanting spectacle of what is called a ‘ phosphor- 
escent sea,’ produced frequently by the luminosity ofa vast and 
dense shoal of herrings ; every one has seen in woods or at 
road-sides under the shelter of a hedge in the dark of a summer 
night the little glow-worm, if he has never been privileged to 
set eyes on the photogenic coleoptera of the tropics or of the 
south of Europe ; so every one—even the veriest amateur—has 
a kind of prescriptive interest in the luminosity of animals and 
insects. To all, therefore, amateurs or students, who would have 
a more than passing, a sufficiently accurate, acquaintance with 
the whole subject, M. de Kerville’s book may be commended. 
It has, moreover, the attraction of numerous woodcuts. 

M. Armand Sinval’s Morceaux Choisis de Littérature Russe 
(Paris : Ollendorff) ought to prove useful to students of Russian. 
It gives some fifteen or twenty short extracts from Russian 
authors, and two translations of the texts into French: one 
printed between the lines of the original, the other in less 
literal and more idiomatic French at the foot of the page. 
Karamsin, Tolstoi, Gogol, Polevoi, Pushkin, Kozloff, and Kriloff 
are represented. One text is as good as another almost for 
linguistic purposes ; and when a student can read all these 
extracts he will be well advanced. It is only right, however, 
to point out for the instruction of M. Sinval and his students in 
literary history that the poem on page 106, Wass Semero, is not 
the original work of Kozloff but a translation from Words- 
worth. 

_ Ina handy shilling volume Mr. W. Pimblett sketches the 
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life and work of min Pasha (London: Methuen), and gives 
an account of Stanley’s march to the relief of the hero of 
Wadelai. It will be read by many who have not time to spend 
over the many bulkier volumes of Stanley and Emin literature, 
and will be found to give a fairly complete and accurate nar- 
rative of the Pasha’s administration of the Equatorial Province 
and of Stanley’s wonderful journey from the Congo to Zanzibar. 
Mr. Pimblett shows discretion and agility in skipping over con- 
troversial matter. 

The seventh volume of Zales from Blackwood (Edinburgh : 
William Blackwood and Sons) is largely made up of uncanni- 
ness. The first and last numbers—both tragedies, by the way 
—treat of second-sight ; while the second describes the suffer- 
ings of a ‘lifer’ (female) in France. The sixth of 7rave/, Ad- 
venture, and Sport from Blackwood’s Magazine (Blackwood) 
sets forth the experiences of an officer of the Indian Survey 
among the hill-tribes in Afghanistan, and then takes you to the 
other hemisphere, and gives you an idea of the cruelties in- 
flicted on the Indians by the Americans. 

We have also received a sixpenny edition of Zhe Parnell 
Commission Report (London: Liberal Unionist Association) 
containing the whole text, with a series of headings which 
facilitate reference, and an exhaustive index with an ingenious 
system of pagination which renders it as serviceable with the 
official document as with the reprint ; Myassaland (London : 
Hodder), which is a timeous selection from Professor Drum- 
mond’s Zropical Africa, with a prefatory admission that 
‘worthily, without fear or haste or exultation, England has done 
her duty’ in the Portuguese difficulty ; a new edition, being 
the nineteenth, of Zhe Aeign of Law (London: Murray), by 
the Duke of Argyll ; a cheap edition, being the third, of 
Coventry Patmore’s admirable sequence 7he Unknown Eros 
(London : Bell); a new edition of Wy 7ime and What J Have 
Done With Jt (London: Burns), by F. C. Burnand ; fresh 
issues of Murray’s indispensable handbooks to England and 
Wales and to the Mediterranean ; and pamphlets entitled 7he 
Truth about the Parnellites (London: Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion), and Zhe Rights of Property (London: Liberty and 
Property Defence League), by the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In Zhe National is a sensible and informative article on 
‘Africa South of the Equator,’ by an anonym who speaks with 
understanding political, social, and geographical. It is time 
that South Africa appealed more to the imaginations of the 
people of Britain; few of our colonies have been so badly 
handled, and few are more important. Now the empire of 
Africa is becoming something more than a dream of distant 
centuries, and the more information we have of the facts and 
difficulties and dangers the better. The present article clearly 
and effectively disposes of the Portuguese claims. The writer 
from his own personal knowledge recounts ‘the indescribable 
filth, squalor, and corruption of so-called Portuguese colonies,’ 
and pays a high tribute to the Scots missionaries and the 
work they are doing inland and on the coast. Zhe Con- 
femporary has an unusually strong list of contributors :— 
among them M. de Laveleye on Communism; Mr. Joseph 
Thomson on Africa; Canon MacColl, Mr. Andrew Lang—(who 
smashes Mr. Grant Allen’s theory that the Ark of the Israelites 
contained a fetish stone which was the actual god of Israel)— 
and Principal Fairbairn. Principal Fairbairn’s article on Anglo- 
Catholicism, while nominally to some extent a review of Lex 
Mundi, is an able and critical examination of recent movements 
in the Church of England. It is to be followed by another, and 
then we may expect a reply from some representative of Ritual- 
ism. In Zhe New Review Mr. Greenwood’s article on ‘The 
Evolution of Goodness,’ of which we treat elsewhere, redeems 
what would otherwise be a dull number. The Revue Univer- 
Selle Illustrée is as good as if not better than usual. It is a won- 
derful franc’s-worth. The ‘Promenade chez les Armuriers du 
xvie siécle ’ is well-written ; the illustrations of engraved helmets, 
morions, casques, halberds, etc., are most interesting. 

Blackwood’s opens with the last instalment of Lord Laming- 
ton’s ‘In the Days of the Dandies,’ and closes with an obituary 
notice of its distinguished contributor. Lord Lamington’s 
reminiscences of the early times of the Young England party — 
(of which he was a distinguished member)—are possibly to 
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most people the most interesting of all. There is a serious and 
learned article on the silver question, where the sorrows of the 
rupee are dealt with sympathetically. In Macmillan everybody 
will turn first to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new chapter in the lives 
of Messrs. Athos, Porthos, and Aramis Atkins. Private Mul- 
vaney’s story is full of humanity. It is told as only Mulvaney, 
or Mr. Kipling, could tell it. It is pathetic, but far from sombre ; 
in fact, it would be thoroughly characteristic of its author if it 
were not a bit too long for the material. Mr. Saintsbury’s article 
on political satire is well worth reading—especially by those who 
have not time to read Mr. Morley’s book of parodies. One line 
quoted both by Mr. Morley and Mr. Saintsbury—‘ And damn a 
people’s cause by his support’—seems much more appropriate 
to Mr. Labouchere than to Harry Dundas. In Murray there 
is a well-written article @ Zrofos of the Fabians. Attention is 
drawn to two recent American books whose authors, a good 
while after Mr. Giffen has established the fact, appear to have 
discovered that the result of the Individualism of the last fifty 
years is exactly the converse of Mr. Henry George’s theory. 
The rich are not richer and the poor are not poorer than they 
were in the Days of the Dandies ; but there needed no dolts 
come from the States, my lord, to tell us that. Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson tried to get to St. Kilda, and he writes an article 
in Longman’s to tellus how he failed, how he fabled, and how 
he was found out. He is witty, but it is to be questioned if half 
his readers will know what a ‘foumart’ is. The wurld knows 
nothing of far more than its greatest men. 

Scrioner’s has an interesting memoir of Ericsson the Swedish 
engineer, the unsuccessful rival of Stephenson, which is marred 
in the usual fashion of transatlantic magazines by some trifling 
illustrations of draft mechanical sketches by Ericsson, with 
the notes of calculations and so on, all reproduced in fac- 
simile. The article on the boomerang is interesting, and so 
are the diagrams of the flight of various instruments of the 
kind, both native and home-made. What strikes the reader 
about these diagrams is that by no possibility could the weapon 
at any point in the course of its flight do any harm to any 
human being of ordinary stature, unless, indeed, to the person 
who threw it. However, ‘these are the last days of the black 
fellow and his boomerang.’ In an unusually good number of 
The Century there is an interesting instalment of the autobio- 
graphy of Joseph Jefferson: it is all about Laura Keene’s 
‘theater.’ The illustrations of Gloucester Cathedral are par- 
ticularly good. And there is a far too laudatory account of the 
way in which municipal affairs are managed in Glasgow, by Mr. 
Alfred Shaw, who has already written a good deal upon what he 
has called elsewhere the ‘ Municipal Socialism’ of this country. 
We are not in the habit of giving much praise to our municipal 
authorities, but if the editor of Zhe Century is to be believed 
they are much worse off in America. Major Powell, director 
of the United States Geological Survey, contributes a solid 
article upon the irrigable lands of the arid region of which 
Wyoming, Nevada, and Colorado are the centre. Mr. W. de 
Howells (of Harfer’s) has gone out of his way this month to 
make another excursus into the domain of reckless assertion 
and misrepresentation, where the national eagle screams his 
loudest. Mr. Phelps has been ill-advised enough to utter some 
home-truths about ‘The Age of Words,’ and the Greatest of 
all Possible Novelists eagerly seizes the opportunity to show 
how the cap fits. He makes only a passing reference to ‘the 
decaying literature of the British Isles, and then turns with 
the naivest enthusiasm to comparisons between Mr. James 
on the one hand and Fielding, Boccaccio, and Goethe on the 
other, and also between a transatlantic master named Edward 
Harrigan and Euripides and Shakespeare. Finally, the world 
is given to know that a Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly (who is not 
even an American) and other gentlemen have done work in 
the new abode of literature which in another time and country 
would have given them places in the ‘ British Classics’ ; while 
comparisons are in all apparent sincerity challenged between 
the ‘average’ sputterings of present-day American periodical 
literature and ‘essays of the best English time,’ ‘poems of 
the splendid and unsurpassed literature of the past,’ and the 
‘criticism of the hey-day of English reviewing.’ Thus De 
Howells. And yet they say that Americans are mever funny. 

L’Art reproduces Jackson’s Young Woman of the Time of 
the Restoration by means of a carefully worked etching, and 
gives excellent articles by C. Dielhe, Jules Mannheim, and 
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Adolphe Julien. Zhe Art Journal has as frontispiece a 
capital photogravure of Bourdillon’s On Bideford Sands ; 
and as literary matter some gossip by Lady Colin Camp- 
bell about ‘ Artists’ Studies,’ and a solid contribution by W. 
J. Loftie, who describes more of the ‘Royal Palaces.’ Zhe 
Magazine of Art also presents a fine example of this method 
in a reproduction of Bramley’s Saved; and while Frederick 
Wedmore minces painfully about ‘The Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House,’ F. Mabel Robinson and Cosmo Monkhouse 
discourse pleasantly, the former on Leo x. as an art patron and 
the latter on Solon the potter. Zhe Art Review becomes 
more a collection of scraps every month ; save a readable article 
by Michael Field there is nothing noteworthy in the present 
issue, even the photogravure of Millais’s /talian Girl being 
less successful than any sample of this process already men- 
tioned. Art and Literature contains a life-like portrait in 
photogravure of Henry Irving, accompanied by a biographical 
sketch ; W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., has a brief article on ‘ The 
Rise of Art in Scotland,’ which, short as it is, contains more 
than one questionable proposition ; while there is a discriminat- 
ing paper on ‘ The French Illustrated Press.’ 

The Social Pioneer and The Children’s Guide are two new 
Scots magazines published by Mr. Balsillie. The former is too 
full of thesis to be very interesting to the general. The latter 
is well worth its price,and ought to have a large circulation. 
We have also received the first number of Yarns—a monthly 
‘ Snippets’ cheaply printed on bad paper ; with Zhe Fortnightly, 
The Expositor, The Cornhill, Monthly Packet, Belgravia, 
English Illustrated, Time, The Scots Magazine, The Highland 
Monthly, The Antiquary, The Bookworm, Revue Bleue, Revue 
Scientifique, Cassell's, The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, 
St. Nicholas, The Girl’s Own Paper, and The Boy’s Own Paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTION. 


A Daughters Sacrifice. By ¥, C. Philips and Percy Fendall. 
London : White. 2 vols. 

A Humble Romance. By M. E. Wilkins. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
1 vol. 

A Lover of the Beautiful. By the Marchioness of Carmarthen. 
London: Macmillan. 1 vol. 

* By the World Forgot. By E.J.Clayden. London: Warne. 
1 vol. 

Claire Brandon. By Frederick Marshall. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 3 vols. 

For Somebody's Sake. By E. S. Drewry. London: White. 


3 vols. 

Looking Forward. By Ismar Thinsen. London: Putnam. 
1 vol. 

Mysteries and Adventures. By A.C. Doyle. London : Scott. 
1 vol. 


The Captain of the ‘Polestar’ By A.C. Doyle. London: Long- 
mans. I vol. 

The Sandycroft Mystery. By T. W. Speight. London: 
Chatto. 1 vol. 

Without Love or Licence. By Hawley Smart. London: 
Chatto. 3 vols. 


VeERsE. 

English Babes and Irish Bullies. By ‘ Storicus.’ London : 
Kennett. 

Elegies and Memorials. By A. and L. London: Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Heroes and Martyrs. By J. A. Langford. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

Lily and Leander. By Samuel Macnaughton. Edinburgh : 
Gemmell. 


Rhymes Real and Romantic. By M. C. Tyndall. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 5s. 

Sunlight and Shade. By E. A. Newton. Cambridge : Palmer. 

Tatters from a Studen(’s Gown. By Anthony Mitchell. Aber- 
deen : Bisset. 

Thirty Short Poems. By Alexander Sutherland. Melbourne: 
Mullen. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 


Among the Selkirk Glaciers. By W. S. Green. London 
Macmillan. 
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BioGRAPHY. 


Captain Cook. By Walter Besant. London: Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. 

The Life of ‘ Carmen Sylva’ (Queen of Roumania) ; Translated 
from the German by Baroness Deichmann. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Miracles of Our Lord. By Professor Laidlaw. London : 
Hodder. 

Theology and Piety Alike Free. By An Old Student. Lon. 
don: Kegan Paul. 9s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Annals of Bird Life. By Charles Dixon. London : Chapman, 

A Primer of Phonetics. By Henry Sweet. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 3s. 6d. 

A Search for Knowledge. By A.N. Pearson. Melbourne: 
Mullen. §s. 

Dramatic Opinions. By Mrs. Kendal. London: Murray. 

English Sanitary Institutions. By Sir John Simon. London: 

Cassell. 18s. 

“volution and Disease. Wy J. B. Sutton. London: Scott. 
3s. 6d. 

Influenza and Colds. By W.T. Fernie. London : Percival. 
2s. 6d. 

King Squash of Toadyland. |\ 
London: Field. 

Mnemonic Time-Charts of English History. By David Ross. 
London : Stanford. 2s. 6d. 

Recent Economic Changes. By D. A. Wells. London : Long. 
mans, 

Roman Literature. By A. S.,Wilkins. London : Macmillan. ts. 

Scottish Ratlways. By W. M. Acworth. London: Murray. 55. 

Striking Events in Irish History. By C.F. Dowsett. London: 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. By the Author of 
Charles Lowder. London: Allen. 

The Pope and the New Era. By W.T. Stead. London: 
Cassell. 

The Promotion of General Happiness. By Professor Mac- 
millan. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

The Sheriffdom of Clackmannan. By James Wallace. Edin- 
burgh: Thin. 4s. 6d. 

Wanderings in Search of Health. By H.C. Taylor. London: 
Lewis. 


? 


sy ‘An Envoy Extraordinary. 


ForEIGN. 


Astronomtie populaire. Ouvrage illustré. Par C. Flammarion. 
Paris: Marpon. 12 fr. 

Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. Von 
H. von Sybel. Band 111. Mtinchen: Oldenbourg. 7 m. 
50 pf. 

Die Kultur der Vergangenheit, Gegenwart u. Zukunft in ver- 
gleichender Darstellung. Von O. Henne am Rhyn. 2 Bde. 
Danzig: Hinstorff. 

De la posstbilité @une futurealliance franco-allemande. Avec 
une carte. Par le Colonel Stoffel. Paris: Vormus. 1 fr. 

Die Quellen der Halachah. Von B. Konigsberger. 1. TI. 
Berlin: Engel. 2m. 50 pf. 

Fahrbuch der konigl. preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 11. Ba. 
Berlin: Grote. 30m. 

Lacropole de Suse. Partie 1.: Histoire et géographie. l’ar 
M. Dieulafoy. Paris: Hachette. 25 fr. 

La béte humaine. Par Emile Zola. Paris; Charpentier. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

La captivité de la Duchesse de Berry; Nantes et Blaye. Pat 
J. de Saint-Amand. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 5o0c. 

La maison de Torge. Par A. Karr. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Le principe du mouvement et son application a la mécanique 
céleste et a la météorologie. Par L. Purper. Paris: 
Schmidt. 25 fr. 

Le socialisme d Etat et la réforme sociale. Par C. Jannet. Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 50. 

Le Théétre de Polycléte: Reconstruction dapris un modules 
Par K. Dumon. Haarlem: Enschedé. 10 fl. 
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Vitalie mystique: Histoire de la renaissance religieuse au 
moyen age. Par E. Gebhart. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. Soc. 


Mathematische u. geodatische Abhandlungen. Von C. W.v. 
Baur. Stuttgart: Wittwer. 6m. 

Mere. Par H. Malot. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Sammlungen des geologischen Reichsmuseums in Leiden. 1. 
Serie, Bd. 1v. Heft 7. 11. Serie, Bd. 1. Heft 3. Leiden : 
Brill. 3 fl. each. 


MEMOR 





LOISETTE’S SYSTEM, 


says The Pall Mall Gazette of 4th February 


1890, ‘is tremendously popular in Oxford.’ A Cambridge University Lecturer 
(Dr. R. N. Incr, M.A.) says (January 1890) : ‘1 was impressed with the possibili- 
ties of improvement to memory which your Lectures open up.’ ‘ Physiological, 


scientific ’—Dr. ANDReEw Wixson (April 1883). ‘We again recommend the 
system.'— Dr. WILSON (January 1889). ‘Great advantage to strong memory, in- 
calculable aid to weak one.’—Dr. Buckiry. ‘ Excellent travelling companion.’— 
Cart. J. B. Have, R.N. Prospectus free. Pror. LoisetTE, 37 New Oxford 
Street, London. 


THIS Day IS PUBLISHED. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT and CHARLES, DUKE 
OF RUTLAND, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. With 
Introductory Note by JouN, DUKE OF RUTLAND. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


i 
CLAIRE BRANDON. By Freperick MARSHALL, Author of 
‘French Home-Life,’ etc. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. {This Day. 
if. 


THE BULL I’ TH’ THORN. A Romance. By PAuL 


CusuinG, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,’ etc. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
25s. 6d. 

‘A genuine romance, fresh, vigorous, stirring, that acts on us like a breath from 

the broad sea. . . . The author has power, yet delicacy of touch ; a bright, racy, 


firm, straightforward style ; and that art which can make characters live, move, 
and have their being.'—Saturday Review. 


‘The tale is full of surprises skilfully managed, while its stirring incidents are 
for the most part of a novel order.’—Morning Post. 


‘Asa story of exciting military adventure, ‘‘ The Bull i’ th’ Thorn” is not likely 
to be soon surpassed.’—Sfectator. 


‘It is an excellent story, and will add much to its author's reputation.’— 
Scotsman. 


‘The story is of breathless interest.'— Dundee Advertiser. 
Ill. 
LADY BABY. By Dorornea GerarD, Joint-Author of 


‘Reata,’ ‘Beggar my Neighbour,’ ‘ Waters of Hercules,’ etc. ; Author of 
‘Orthodox.’ 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
‘It is one of the best novels which we have read for some time.'—John Bud. 


‘The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale. . . . One that never flags 


in interest, and will be read with pleasure.'—Scotsman. 
‘Is undoubtedly interesting and well written.’—G/ode. 


‘“ Lady Baby” is one of the best books of the season. It is brightly written, it 
is full of movement, and it has a flavour of true savoir-faire and savoir-vivre.’— 
Scots Observer. 


‘A fresh and original story, of sustained power in narrative and dialogue.’—North 
British Daily Mail. 


‘The story is full of good work, good scenes, real living personages.'—Manchester 
Guardian. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just Published, in 8vo, cloth, 126 pp., price 4s. 6d. 


THE SHERIFFDOM OF CLACKMANNAN. 


\ Sketch of its History, containing notices of all the Sheriffs from 
its erection into a Sheriffdom up to the present time. 


By JAMES WALLACE, Sheriff-Clerk of Clackmannanshire. 


EDINBURGH: JAMES THIN 








Ready this day—At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


Written to Enlighten the GENERAL PUBLIC, 
124 Pages, Demy 8vo. One Shilling. By Post 1s. 2d. 
Lonpoxn: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick SQuARE, PATERNOSTER Row. 








Now Ready. 
~NGLISH BABES AND IRISH BULLIES. 
Lays of Old Rome for Old England. 


= By STORICUS. Royal 16mo, cloth, as. 6d. 
KENNETT, TOWERZEY & Co., 12 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 











SIR W. G. aes oe BOOK ON COLF. 


THE ART OF GOLF. 


By SIR W. G. SIMPSON, Bart. 


With Twenty Plates from Instantaneous Photographs of 
Professional Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. 
One vol., demy 8vo, 15s. post free. 


‘He has devoted himself for years with exemplary zeal to the collecting of every- 
thing which a true golfer would like to know about the royal game, and the result of 
his labour is worthy of the highest commendation. he prominent feature of 
the volume is the set of illustrations. For the first time, by means of instantaneous 
photography, are produced on paper the movements made by players with a classical 
style in the process of striking a golf-ball.’— Scotsman. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS AT 
3D. Orr PusisHED Price 


For Cash. 


MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
136 PRINCES STREET. 








A SHILLING 


OUGLAS & FOULIS’ SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
ANCIENT and Moperw, relating to the History and ANTIQUITIES of Great 
3RITAIN and IRELAND and the ConTINENT, including many Rare and Curious 
Works on ScottisH BioGrapuy, History, Topo RAPHY, and TRAVEL, NATURAL 
History, Poetry, the Fine Arts, THEOLOGY, etc.; also Foreign ‘Literature, 
including some early printed and finely Iilustrated Books (over 1150 titles—4o 
pages). 








*,* Gratis and post free to any address. 
New Liprary List of the most recent Books (English and Foreign), with Terms 
oF MEMBERSHIP and other particulars, /ree dy Post. 


_DOUGL AS & FOU LIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL 


THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. 











‘ The fastest, freest pens we ever used.’— Queen. 
6d. and 1s. per box, at all Stationers. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 





Wast BELTS: 
L°s¢ [ Nvicoraors, 
GPINE BANDS, [x NEE (APS, 
WRISTLETS, \ NKLETS, 
SOLES, PADS, Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application, 
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SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 


WITH SPECIAL H STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 


pa See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 
NINE MILEs, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 
Exhibition Parks. 





REDUCED SECTION 
OF STEEL BAR 


SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


ADVANTAGES. 

STANDARDS in one solid piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘ stock ’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing higher breaking strain, greater 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern fences. 





Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations on Application. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 
Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 


A. & J. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 


CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anp DUBLIN. 


Please Name this Paper. 





“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
= LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Mana er—Miss KNOWLES. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
>=21 Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
re AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra, 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Bu-iness Man's Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, RKheumatism 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent— 


J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 


117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


| \ ORTIMER & SON, 86 GerorGe Street, EDIneurcn, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Larest Im- 
| rovements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 








© eel SALE OF EIDER DOWN QUILTS. 
REDUCTIONS FROM 20 to 40 PER CENT. 


At their GREAT SPRING SALE, GILLIES BROTHERS will offer a very 
Large Lot EIDER DOWN QUILTS. ; 

These Goods are so bulky and take up so much room that it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be cleared out at once. To effect this, unusually large reductions 
have been made. There are about 30 Rich Satin Quilts, usually sold from 63s. to 
84s., to be sold at 39s. 6d., 44s. 6d., and 49s. 6d., most suitable for handsome 
Marriage Present. 

Turkey Chintz Wadded Quilts, 5s. 6d. to ros. 6d. 

Best Printed Sateen Quilts, full size, 18s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. ; usual Prices, 26s. 6d 
to 42s. 6d. 

Chair Cushions, 74d. Down Pillows, vs. 44d. 

Rich Satin Pillows Reduced to 3s. gd. Repp Cretonne Pillows, 1s. 44d. 


~ILLIES BROTHERS, 
32 GEORGE STREET. 





ee STANDARD TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
47 CASTLE STREET. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 





Agents: Edinburgh, MENziEs AnD Co. ; Glasgow, Portrous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LitTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘THe R1acTo’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THe Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon. E.C. 





FOR 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA 
"2 WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





TODD & CoO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConstTaere, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Jonn DouGLas 
at the Scors Ossgaver Orrick, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE. SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 

The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea Lepr riva 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums with Early and Increasing Bonuses. 








HE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FOUNDED 1823. 


ASSETS, £2,400,000 





INCOME, £300,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 
31sT MARCH 1890 
Will Rank For 
ADDITIONAL BONUS ADVANTAGES 
AT NINTH DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
AT 31st MARCH 1892. 











Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager—GEORGE M. LOW, F.F.A. 




















Secretary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.1L.A. | 
Senate | ceceieiat.- | Seedsmen Seedsmen 
122 St. VINCENT STREET. 56 CoMMERCIAL STREET. b b 
Prospectus and Proposal Forms on application. | y y 

| Special Special 

OUR COFFEES | Royal Royal 
Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted | Warrants Warrants 

and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 

aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated | To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


with Chicory only when ordered. ee 


Illustrated Catalo; gues Gratis and Fost an 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and ore 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 











FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER 


na DYER AND CLEANER, _ | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Two Doors West from 2 (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


Princes Street), 
EDINBURGH. 


















IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
IMPROVING; AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
t 
STRENGTHENING, . THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
LEAN BEEF ARE USED I 
SOUPS, SAUCES, SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 


AND MADE DISHES. EXTRACT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
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